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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY issues over two hundred books for children’s read- 
ing, which are to be found on the shelves of the leading school libraries of the country. 
They provide reading for children of all ages that is attractive, healthy, absorbing, yet 

of some real value. Among them are standard works of literature, famous stories, books of 

travel, accounts of great men, historical stories, stories of birds and animals, stories of foreign 

lands and peoples, and entertaining fairy tales. 
They are books for reading, not merely for study. In every particular of contents and 

mechanical make-up they are fully up to the required library standard. The Committee on Book- 

binding of the American Library Association stated, in a recent report, that after a comparative | 

test of the durability of the books of the twenty-eight leading publishers of juvenile books, those 

issued by the American Book Company were found to possess wearing qualities superior to those 







































of any other publisher. 

We invite correspondence from all who are interested in obtaining good books for school 
libraries. We shall be happy to furnish any information desired, and will gladly send on request 
an illustrated Guide to Good Reading, describing in detail 228 choice books for children. 
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Write for our Catalogue 1104, ‘‘Good Books for Libraries,’’ a carefully 
arranged list that is indispensable to every teacher. 
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First pledge of blithesome May, 


Which children pluck, and full 
of pride, upbold. — Lowell. 

















Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils. 


Fine quality, hexagon shape, bronze green 
finish. 
In dozen packages, half-gross cartons. 
Grade Stamps, BB B HB F H HH 
Trade Numbers, 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 


HHH HHHH HHHHHH 
1916 1917 1918 


Grade Stamps, 
Trade Numbers, 


This Pencil was brought out to satisfy the 


rapidly growing demand for a fine draught 


ing pencil that can be sold at a 


price and yet compare most favorably with 
those of foreign make. It was suggested by 


one of the most prominent teachers of man 


ual training in this country, and the leads 
are carefully and accurately graded for this 
very purpose. 

Samples of these pencils will be mailed 


on receipt of 16c. in stamps 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 


_ * HE correct pencil for mechanical draw- 
ing must be capable of being sharpened 

to the very last degree of fineness, and 
[It must make clear, dis- 
and 


must hold its point. 
tinct that 
lines must be capable of easy and complete 


lines will not. blur, these 
erasure. 

All this simply means that the leads in the 
best pencils for mechanical drawing repre- 
sent the highest art of the manufacturer— 
the most refined of raw materials, to insure 
ready and complete erasure; perfect pulver- 
ization and mixture of these materials, to in- 
sure absolute uniformity throughout the en- 


tire body of the lead: the utmost consolida 


tion of this mixture, to insure greatest pos 


sible durability and prevent “flaking” and 


“smudging”; and the most carefully selected 


and seasoned Florida cedar, of the straight- 


est-grained and softest quality, to insure 


easy sharpening and to protect the leads. 
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And little angels holding bands, 
Danced all around. —Pvercrer. 
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JUST ISSUED 


Annals of Educational Progress 
DURING THE YEAR 1910 


A Report upon the Current Educational Activities 
Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphia 


This volume is expressly designed to meet 
the demand for an intelligently edited and classi- 
fied review of the educational occurrences and 
movements during the year just closed. The edu- 
cational developments of 1910 surpassed in sig- 
nificance those of any preceding year, and the 
trend of educational thought both at home and 
abroad is presented in this volume with a full- 
ness and definiteness most helpful to educators. 

Being Volume Vill. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





IN PREPARATION 
A Text-Book of Agriculture 


By K. C. DAVIS 
Rutgers College, Now Brunswick, N. J. 


IHustrated by Photographs and Drawings 
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Progressive 
Road 





The JUST PUBLISHED 
Book Four 


HIS new volume splendidly carries forward the ideal which is 

behind the Progressive Road to Reading, viz., to implant within 
the heart of the pupil a genuine love for reading and to cultivate his 
to taste for that reading—and that alone—which is worth while. 


Through these stories and poems the pupil looks out upon the 
big world where stirring deeds are done and various peopies of various 
countries work out the problems of daily life. In every story there 
is a gripping plot-interest; in every story there is a subtle ethical 


Book One - 82c ] meaning which the pupil unconsciously absorbs. Arabia, China, 
Book Two - 42c | Egypt, Scotland, England, Iceland, are some of the countries in which 
Book Three - 48c | the stories are laid. The illustrations, which are by well-known maga- 
Book Four - 50c } zine illustrators, carry out the dramatic quality of the stories. 
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STUDY FARMING 
POULTRY FLOWERS AGRICULTURE 
® AT HOME BY MAIL 


In vacation, learn agriculture at home, and 
how to teach it. A change of work is rest 
for you. Make your spare time count. It’s 
valuable. A great opportunity—great agri- 
cultural awakening demands more teachers 
who can teach practical farming, and at in- 
creased salaries. 

LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY 
Faculty of leading experts from the best 
agricultural colleges, and extension work- 
ers. Course for rural, graded, H. S. teach- 
ers and Supts. Teachers will also be in- 
terested in our courses in Poultry or Flow- 
ers for Profit. You can make some money 


“on the side.””’ Why not? Besides, you need 
the diversion. General Farming course for 
farmers. Free Booklet, “(How to Make the 
Farm Pay More.”” Easy terms. To-day. 

American Farmers Scheol, 109 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis 
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For use in High Schools: The Study of Four 
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of Ivanhoe, with map. 
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Idylls of the King (arranged for critical study), 
New Descriptive Circular and price list. 

H. A. DAVIDSON 
The Study-Guide Series Cambridge, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY During the SUMMER SEASON 


by soliciting subscriptions for 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Extra cash prizes. Free 
Free sample copies and 


methods. 
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Market Poultry 


The results of the investiga- 
tions into the comparative rate 
of decomposition of drawn and 
undrawn market poultry made 
by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture during the season 1909- 
1910 have just been published in 
Chemistry Circular 70. The 
conditions of the experiment 
were strictly commercial, as the 
fowls were killed and dressed 
by the regular employees of a 
poultry packing-house, were 
shipped in the usual one-dozen- 
to-the-box package in a car-lot 
of dressed poultry, were re- 
ceived by a wholesaler and han- 
dled with his stock, and went 
to the retailer when he pur- 
chased fowls from the same 
car-lot, remaining in his shop 
for the period which the market 
happened to require for their 
sale. 

The shipments extended over 
a period of six months, from 
January to June, inclusive, and 
the haul was about 1,700 miles, 
requiring an average of seven 
and one-half days. The birds 
were mature hens, large and 
fairly fat, and the method of 
killing was by bleeding through 
the mouth and puncturing the 


|pamphlet demonstrate (1) un- 


| brain through the skull just be- 
|low the eye. The carcasses were 
| dressed according to methods 
|known respectively as “full 
|drawn,” “wire drawn,” “Boston 
drawn,” and some are undrawn, 
‘all being dry picked, and the 
|evisceration was conducted with 
| sufficient care to render wash- 
ing unnecessary. 

The routine of dressing, pack- 
ing and shipping, and general 
handling in these experiments 
‘is far above the average. In 
fact, if all market poultry 
should be handled so well, the) 
problem of decay would become | 
insignificant. 

The investigations which are 
described in detail in the 


drawn poultry decomposes more | 
slowly than does poultry which | 
has been either wholly or part- | 
ly eviscerated; (2) “full-| 
drawn” poultry; completely | 


|eviscerated with head and feet | 


Address Desk 75, | 


| used in a variety of ways. 


|borer spreads a towel over his 
| head, wraps his queue around it 


| their queues. 


| his little son out for a walk he 
|takes hold, not of the boy’s 


| 


|GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 


‘unwashed fowls, 


|changes him from a baby to a 
| boy. 


/removed decomposes the most | 


rapidly; (38) “Boston-drawn” | 
and “wire-drawn” stand midway | 


between the undrawn and “full- | Soap 


drawn” in speed of decomposi- 
tion—the “wire-drawn,” which 
is most like the undrawn, being 
usually better; and (4) that 
these deductions apply to dry- 
picked, dry-chilled, dry-packed, 
which have 
been marketed with what would 
be called promptness. 


Queues 


When the Chinese boy is old 
enough, he grows a queue, says 
the Chicago News. The event 
in the Chinese boy’s life does 
what the first pair of trousers 
does to the American boy. It 


The queue has many uses. In 
some of the games played by 
the Chinese boys the queue a 
n 
geometry it is used to strike an 
arc, or draw a circle. The la- 


and makes himself a hat. Cart 
drivers whip their mules, and 
beggars scare away dogs with 


When a Chinese father takes 


hand, but of his queue. Some- 
times the child follows the fa- 
ther, and lest he should get lost 
the father gives him his queue 
to hold. When little boys want 
to play horse their queues are 
always ready to be used for 
reins. 





Rest and Health to Mother and Child 
Mrs. Wrnstow’s SootrHinc Syrup 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
WHILE TEETHING, 

with SUCCESS. It 


E 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
CURES 


for DIARRHGA. It is absolutely 


| There’s a unique adapta- 


‘bility about Pears’ Soap. 
‘It makes the child enjoy its 


bath, helps the mother pre- 


serve her complexion, and 


‘the man of the house finds 
nothing quite so good for 


shaving. 


Have ‘you used Pears’ 
? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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of Creater New York and 
other leading cities 


School and College Text Books 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. .$1.50 
A Practical Course in Touch Type- 
ting 76 
Pitman’s Progressive 
Smith’s Cumulative Speller and 
Shorthand Vocabulary 75 
Style Book of Business English.... .85 
Pitman’s Simplified Bookkeeping... 1.00 


Send for “What They Say” and Particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West NEW YORK 
GSA course in Phonography for teachers 
will be given in the Summer Session at 
Columbia University beginning July 6. 
For further particulars appl to the Secre- 
tary, Library Building, Columbia Univer- 
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harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


FOR SALE 
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A College Preparatory School, well 
established, in a rich and rapidly develop- 
ing city of the Middle West. A splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Address: 
Dept. A, Scuoot Journat, 31 E. 27th St. 
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The Social E.vil and the Schools 


The social evil, so-called, has engaged the at- 
tention of philanthropists for centuries. Rem- 
edies of various kinds have been proposed. Yet 
we are far from a final solution. In fact, pres- 
ent-day conditions have rather increased the 
difficulties by making it harder for young peo- 
ple to get into the married state, and easier to 
get out of it again. In a magazine like THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL we’ naturally cannot enter 
very deeply into the more general sociological 
and physiological questions involved. But there 
are a few considerations which should occupy 
the serious thought of schoolmen. These have 
been brought forward in a most remarkable re- 
port, now in the printer’s hands, on conditions 
existing in Chicago, by “The Vice Commission” 
of that city. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has been signally fa- 
vored by advance pages from the Commission’s 
report. The Commission originated at a meet- 
ing of the Church Federation of Chicago, held 
in January, 1910. Dean Walter T. Sumner 
suggested its organization. Mayor Busse ap- 
pointed thirty citizens distinguished for their 
interest in promoting the moral welfare of Chi- 
cago. The City Council voted an appropria- 
tion of $5,000. On July 15, 1910, the Vice 
Commission began active work, with Mr. 
George Jackson Kneeland in charge. Mr. Knee- 
land was ideally fitted for the work. He had 
served his apprenticeship in social researches 
of various kinds, particularly those relating to 
the well-being of the poor in the crowded dis- 
tricts of large cities, including New York and 
Chicago. He was for a time a member of the 
editorial staff of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and be- 
came much interested in all that pertained to 
the social scope of the common schools. Dean 
Sumner was made chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Edward W. Sims, U. S. attorney, 
secretary. There were two women on the Com- 
mission, Dr. Anna Dwyer, president of the 
Mary Thompson Hospital, and Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin, of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In addition to the regular meetings of the 
Commission, ninety - eight conferences were 
held, with representatives from local and na- 
‘ional philanthropic, civic, social, reform and 
business organizations. Inspectors of police, 
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captains, lieutenants and patrolmen were given 
hearings. Interviews were held also with 
keepers and inmates of disorderly houses. 

The sum of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is that “constant and persistent repres- 
sion of prostitution” is demanded as the “im- 
mediate method.” “Absolute annihilation” is 
recommended as “the ultimate ideal.” In order 
to advance these objects effectually and unre- 
mittingly, the Commission further suggests, 
first, the appointment of a permanent “morals 
commission,’ and secondly, the establishment 
of a “morals court.” 

That which should interest teachers and 
school officers, in particular, is that “absolute 
annihilation of the social evil’ is set up as “the 
ultimate ideal,” and that toward the promotion 
of the objects here implied the Commission 


_offers these recommendations : 


I. We recommend that the Board of Education ap- 
point a committee to investigate thoroly the advisabil- 
ity and methods of teaching social hygiene to the older 
pupils in the public schools. 

II. Girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
should receive definite vocational training in continu- 
ation schools. : 

III. We recommend that the Board of Education 
extend the use of public schools as social centers. 


IV. We recommend that school grounds be open for 
children, always under close inspection. 


The first recommendation is one that has 
been brought forward by hygienists at various 
times. Educators, too, have tried for almost a 
hundred and fifty years to have sexual hygiene, 
and other matters associated with it, taught to 
the older children at school. In Basedow’s 
Philanthropin, at Dessau, the subject was pre- 
sented to the children in the primary classes, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The latest endeavors in this direction 
are those promoted by the Society of Social and 
Moral Prophylaxis. 

There is no doubt that the spreading of clear, 
reliable, helpful information on individual and 
social sex hygiene is most desirable. It may 
also be said that there is no longer any difficulty 
as regards the method of presentation. The 
real difficulty, perhaps the only one in the way, 
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is that only a few people possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary for handling this delicate mat- 
ter in such a way that no harm will result, and 
that the greatest amount of good may be done, 
both for the physical and the moral welfare of 
humanity. There is probably not one teacher 
in a thousand who could take care of the sub- 
ject to the satisfaction of the parents, and the 
permanent good of all the pupils. Frank Owen 
Payne showed in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, some 
time ago, how reproduction processes may be 
taught to the advanced classes of elementary 
schools by the skillful handling of plant biology. 
This is an excellent plan, so far as it goes, but 
it does not, and cannot, enter into the much 
more important questions of personal and so- 
cial hygiene. 

And hygiene is not sufficient. The whole 
question is much more a moral and economic 
than a physical one. An understanding of the 
processes of the reproduction of the species, 
their sacredness, their bearing upon the well- 
being of humanity, and the consequent duty of 
each individual to guard against every danger 
of becoming diseased—such knowledge is no 
doubt exceedingly helpful to the indivdual. In- 
telligence in general affords desirable protec- 
tion. But where the will is not governed by 


this intelligence, or where it is overruled by 

contrary emotions, it is not sufficient. 
Physicians, who are well informed concern- 

ing hygienic facts, are not always made moral 


At best such knowledge leads to pre- 
But even precaution is not always an 
Passions 


thereby. 
caution. 
absolute consequence of knowledge. 
brush laws aside. 

Moral conviction is a strong factor in the 
conquest of the evil. Religion is yet more pow- 
erful. The youth whose conscience has been 
made sensitive to the omnipresence of God has 
a surer protection than any amount of hygienic 
fears can ever give him. A wise mother has 
placed copies of an attractively designed card 
bearing the words “God sees you” conspicu- 
ously in places which may encourage thoughts 
of the lower physical nature. This suggests, as 
a practical device, the keeping of the outhouses 
of schools in the most wholesome possible con- 
dition, and it may be well also to display the 
wise mother’s motto in such places. 

We have got to meet this question of re- 
ligious teaching in the common schools 
squarely. Every phase of moral training 
brings the need forward anew. As a people 
we have declared unequivocally that we believe 
in God. Even the Lincoln penny coined by our 
Government proclaims this by its inscription. 
“In God we trust” is the motto of the Ameri- 
can people. Do not let us get away from this 
fact. All our institutions are built on this 
foundation. 

Our “trust in God” implies belief in the Di- 
vine Fatherhood of God. If this means any- 
thing, it means that each one of us has in him 
a Divine essence which we call the soul. The 
body, then, is the physical tabernacle of that 
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divinity. As such it is a sacred trust. What- 
ever defiles the body, defiles the habitation of 
God’s most precious gift to man, in sooth, the 
habitation of God himself. This thought can 
be brought home to the children in the common 
schools. 

Opportunity spells responsibility. Boys and 
girls who are saturated with the thought that 
the body is the sacred temple of the Most High 
God have a surer protection against contami- 
nation with the social evil than the study of all 
the hygiene of sex can give. 

A sensitive moral, religious conscience sup- 
ported and sustained by an intelligent regard 
for hygienic law is the ideal to work for. The 
laws of hygiene must become identified in the 
mind with the laws of God. They are identical. 

Now we come to another serious proposition. 
We need waste no argument to prove the 
frailty of human nature. We are all aware of 
this frailty. We teachers perhaps even more 
than other people. We are dealing with frailty. 
If it were not in existence, there would be no 
need for our services. The primary condition 
is the human need of food and clothing and 
shelter and—congenial occupation—I add the 
qualification ‘‘congenial” because I am thinking 
of free human beings, such as we are supposed 
to be as component parts of our democracy. 
Here we strike the economic aspect of the ques- 
tion, which, as the report of the Chicago “Vice 
Commission” shows conclusively, is the one 
which must engage the attention of intelligent 
philanthropy continuously, if we want to get 
at the root of the evil. Teachers are profes- 
sional philanthropists. At any rate, that is 
what they are supposed to be. 

What are the cold facts? The great major- 
ity of prostitutes are recruited from the ranks 
of the unskilled, and therefore inadequately 
paid, women. In times that are past, mar- 
riage was the easily accessible haven of these 
women. Weare living in an age where girls as 
well as boys must look forward to wage earn- 
ing as a necessary part of their economic des- 
tiny. While doing everything that educational 
and economic ingenuity in union can devise to 
make the married state appear as the most de- 
sirable to be looked forward to, we must not 
lose sight of stubborn reality. Our pressing 
duty is to enable the young to find their way 
easily into occupations that will assure them a 
respectable living. 

Listen to these findings of the Chicago Com- 
mission : 

Young girls who work in factories, department 
stores, offices, restaurants, hotels, and as domestic serv- 
ants, are subject to many dangers and temptations. 

Bad home conditions often drive the daughters of the 
family into prostitution. 

Many of the delinquent children who pass thru the 
Juvenile Court are underfed and have no home care or 
training. They sometimes start by stealing food to 
eat. Out of this class of anemic children come pros- 
titutes and criminals. 

’ Twelve out of thirty inmates of houses of prostitu- 
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tion may be said to have gone wrong because of eco- 
nomic conditions (the average wages of twenty-five of 
them, who were workers ‘is $5.00 per week), and most 
of those seduced found prostitution the only, or at 
least the “easiest,” way. 

Out of forty prostitutes in dance halls, eighteen 
whose employment was given, eight stated the wages 
earned, the average being $6.00. Department stores, 
9; nurse, 3; trained nurse, 1; lunch room, 1; waitress, 
1; cashier in restaurant, 1. Causes for entering 
immoral life: for money, 13 (one of these says for 
“spending money,” she gets $5.00 per week in a de- 
partment store and supports parents) ; seduced, 3; vio- 
lated, 2; 2 to support others (1 a husband and 1 a 
lover); 1 for finery; 1 for clothes; 1 for a good time 
(won’t take money); 1 for love of her fellow; 2 bad 
home conditions; 1 husband a pervert, divorced; 1 in- 
duced by bad girl friends; 1 “brother put me on the 
bum”; employer (a doctor) gives her money; 1 had 
operation and can’t work; 1 fellow turned her down; 
1 better than ruining her eyes sewing; 1 “always was 
immoral.” 

Think of it, almost two-thirds turned to pros- 
titution because they knew of no other way for 
earning a living! Strong drink has thousands 
of victims. Inability to gratify their pent-up 
desire for amusement in a wholesome manner 
drives other thousands into evil ways. 

But enough of this. The schools must rec- 
ognize their duty to prepare the young for use- 
ful lives, assuring them an equipment for earn- 
ing decent wages. Furthermore, they must 
teach the young how to have a good time with- 


out departing from the path of virtue, to give 
them resources for filling their leisure hours 
with wholesome occupation yielding real satis- 


faction. How to get their due portion of fun 
out of life is something the young need to be 
taught, the same as spelling or arithmetic. 

Now here is practical recommendation ad- 
vanced by the Chicago Vice Commission in line 
with the suggestion just made: “Girls between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen should receive 
definite vocational training in continuation 
schools.” 

The danger years are from fourteen to 
eighteen. 

Girls whose passions are aroused and who 
seek the wild life for the gratification of them, 
will in all probability always be found as long 
as human nature is prone to depart from vir- 
tue, education and opportunities for wholesome 
occupation notwithstanding. They are so many 
individual problems. Here we want to deal only 
with the great majority, those who may be 
saved by making the right at least as easy to 
follow as the wrong. 

The two conditions productive of most mis- 
chief in starting girls in commercializing vice 
are insufficient intellectual resources and poor 
pay. The large percentage of Chicago depart- 
ment store girls who are going wrong point to 
their meager remuneration as the cause. Un- 
skilled labor is a drug in the market. Ergo, 
“definite vocational training in continuation 
schools” is proposed. 
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Here is a field where philanthropy can do 
some of its most useful work. All communi- 
ties are in need of the continuation schools, but 
not all are able to carry on such institutions in 
a manner to assure the most beneficial results. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL suggests this plan as the 
most practical: 

(1) Manual training, utilitarian purposes 
predominating, from the first entrance into 
school, up. Making useful articles will pro- 
mote economic ends. Carrying on enjoyable 
occupations affords training in wholesome self- 
amusement and co-operative pleasure. 

(2) Industrial occupations of a definite char- 
acter, determined by local conditions, should 
be introduced into schools at as early an age as 
possible. Preferably from the first year on- 
ward. School gardening (window gardening 
if nothing better) can be carried on almost any- 
where. Farming operations should be system- 
atically taught in rural communities. Scientific 
agriculture may be so graded that there shall be 
steady, practical development of the subject 
from the very first day. In localities where 
wool, cotton or silk mills draw most largely 
upon the population for laborers, the textile in- 
dustries will receive their full share of consid- 
eration. There is a vast difference between 
restriction to some particular form or forms of 
vocational training, and special consideration, 
in connection with almost every subject in the 
ordinary school program, of the vocational in- 
terests of the pupil’s homes, and the likely fu- 
ture occupations of the majority. The latter 
should become a fixed responsibility of the com- 
mon schools. . 

(3) Careful and comprehensive provision 
should be made for training girls in house- 
hold arts. In the primary years, boys and 
girls can share in this work together. The ar- 
ranging of rooms, setting the table, simple so- 
cial usages, helping the older girls at cooking, 
nursing the (make-believe) sick, etc., can be 
made a useful part of the Friday afternoon pro- 
grams. After the fourth school year, the girls 
should meet in their special household classes. 
The separation of the sexes has the further 
advantage that the motherhood arts can be se- 
riously taught to the girls without embarrass- 
ment, using dolls as objects for many of the 
points involved. By skillful organization, a 
vast amount of helpful teaching in the care and 
bringing up of the young can be covered in the 
advanced classes. 

(4) For the girls who leave school before the 
completion of the elementary course, there are 
continuation schools. Employers of girls un- 
der sixteen, or even under eighteen, should be 
compelled by law to let these attend school one 
afternoon each week. The instruction offered 
should be such as to increase the money-earn- 
ing capacity of the girls. In other words the 
teaching should be avowedly utilitarian, with 
enough of literature to afford the pupils safe 
guidance for healthful, helpful and inspira- 
tional reading. 
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(5) The school must keep track of every pu- 
pil, after he leaves school, until at least the age 
of eighteen. By inter-communication between 
schools the charge ot these pupils can be trans- 
ferred from one to another, so that each school 
may look after the wards in its own district. 
Clubs should be organized for recreational and 
enjoyable instructional purposes. Singing and 
gymnastic games may be made especially at- 
tractive. Experience shows also that girls gen- 
erally take interest in needle-work, dress-cut- 
ting, millinery and cooking. Nursing and first 
aid to the injured will be studied with avidity 
when rightly presented. Most girls will also 
take to the arts and crafts. Swimming, fenc- 
ing and dancing always appeal. 

(6) The holding together of the former pu- 
pils of the school is in itself a strong moral 
safeguard. This, together with the other sug- 
gestions, takes us into the midst of the recom- 
mendation originally presented by THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and now advocated by the Chicago 
Commission ; to wit: 

We recommend that the Board of Education extend 
the use of public schools as social centers. 


Once the principle underlying the suggestion 
is carried out, as repeatedly described in these 
pages, the solution of all the gravest social 
problems would soon be well in hand. The 
philanthropist who desires to render the most 
effective service to this generation, and to gen- 
erations yet to come, will find here the most 
promising field in the world, a field ready to 
yield fruit a thousand-fold for every wise in- 
vestment made. 

* * * 

Let us do as much as we can to spread useful 
information regarding sex hygiene. Let us 
fortify the young for the economic struggle 
that is before them. Let us prepare the girls 
for wage-earning pursuits, without neglecting 
their training in the household and motherhood 
arts. Let us keep hold of the pupils that have 
once been in our care, and make sure that they 
are sustained by the friendship and guidance 
of intelligence during their danger years. Let 
us extend the social uses cf the school to the 
fullest. Let us make the moral teaching of the 
common schools truly effective, by infusing into 
it the spirit and substance of the religion to 
which we are pledged, as American people, by 
our proclamation of our trust in God. 

One more point. Motherhood, under what- 
ever form it may come to a woman, must be 
regarded as sacred. If the prospective mother 
has sinned, there is all the more reason why 
everything should be done to make pleasant the 
way for the child. Let us bear in mind that he 
will be born a half-orphan. Let society, by 
tender thoughts toward him, make up as far as 
it can the loss that is his before he has ever 
beheld the light of world. Prejudice has raised 
an attitude toward the illegitimate child and 
his mother, which is not of the Father of Light, 
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whose great exemplar in this world declared, 
“Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” Let us teach the sacredness of mother- 
hood, and be consistent. Every living soul that 
is added to the population of the world should 
be given a fair chance, so far as in us lies. 
Do not let us bind grievous burdens upon some 
of them, because, in our eyes, the vessel that 
held them was marred. Condemn not and ye 
shall not be condemned. Be ye merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 


The second Sunday in May is Mother’s Day. 
Governors and mayors have issued special 
proclamations, and churches, patriotic and fra- 
ternal societies have agreed to observe it. A 
white carnation will be worn by everybody as 
a tribute to mother. Miss Anna Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia, is the founder of the day. The 
schools will have their celebration on the Fri- 
day preceding the second Sunday in May. The 
right sort of teacher will know how to make 
the occasion yield rich fruit for the lives of 
the pupils. The thought of their mothers has 
been to many poor wretches of both sexes the 
only anchor holding them in the moorings of 
hope. Let every school join in the observance 
of Mother’s Day! 


God bless the small towns! There is where 
most big things have their beginning. I have 
just finished reading the latest report on the 
schools of Spencer, Mass. It is full of good 
suggestions. Among other things, Supt. 
Charles F. Adams speaks of the need of in- 
structing the older children in matters of sex 
hygiene. We shall refer to the report again at 
some other time. 


The Lincoln Tablet 


Congressman William Sulzer, of New York, 
member of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, and well known as a political leader, 
heartily endorses THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S pro- 
motion of the placing of Lincoln tablets in the 
schools. He is lending active aid to “the move- 
ment of the soldiers and sailors who saved the 
Union, to place the immortal speech of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg in tablet form in 
the schools of our country.” He adds, in his 
letter to the Editor: 

I take a deep interest in the matter, and hope you 
will give it all the publicity and assistance you pos- 
sibly can. It will do much to increase patriotism; in- 
culcate principles of liberty; impress on the minds of 
the school children of America love of country; and 
aid materially in perpetuating the free institutions 
of the United States. 

With best wishes, believe me, as ever. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Won. SULZER, 
M. C., N. Y. 
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Industrial Nature Studies 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


The subject of foods is such a large one, and 
its importance is so great, that considerable 
time may be profitably devoted to the study. 

The food charts issued by the United States 
Government Department of Agriculture are 
accessible to any teacher. Each chatt costs 
fifteen cents, and the entire set can be had for 
a dollar. 

The accompanying tables are based on these 
charts, and may furnish outlines for classified 
lessons on our commonest articles of diet. 

In teaching about foods, the instructor has 
an admirable opportunity to present the ques- 
tion of food values and dietary standards, and 
thus lay a foundation for much valuable knowl- 
edge regarding foods, which every boy and girl 
ought to know. 

If people had been properly instructed re- 
garding food values of different articles of diet, 
there would be fewer cases of indigestion, 
fewer people afflicted with constipation, and a 
far lower per cent of operations for appen- 
dicitis. 

Children should be early taught to eat what 
is good for them, rather than what they like. 
So will there be more children lunching on 
sandwiches and milk than on cream puffs and 
coffee. 

The subject Foods is too big to present in a 
single table. Hence Table IV is abridged, and 
the more important subdivisions are presented 
in separate tables. 

In placing such an array before a class, it is 
suggested that the general table be first gone 
over and if the space can be spared each topic 
be expanded until the whole subject is before 
the class. But where blackboard space is not 
available each outline can appear by itself, and 
later the whole scheme can be formulated as 
a review exercise. 

Most of the articles mentioned are so famil- 
iar as to need no comment. A,few, however, 
will need some special remarks. 

Milk is sold loose, i.e., by the quart, being 
dipped and measured by the dealer. This way 
of selling milk should be discouraged, as dust 
and therefore germs are sure to get in, thus 
causing such milk to become a source of spread 
of disease. 

Certified milk is sold in bottles, sealed to 
keep out dust. Sterilized milk has been heated 
to boiling, and so contains no germs, but it is 
not so digestible, owing to its having been 
cooked. 

Pasteurized milk has been heated enough to 
kill germs, but not so as to affect the taste or 
digestibility. 

2. Eggs are sold fresh. The freshness may 


be told in various ways. Egg-testers use a 
light. Fresh eggs transmit light. They are 
also tested by placing in water. Fresh eggs 
will sink, while stale eggs will float. 

Egg albumen or white of egg is extensively 
used in the arts. 

3. Olive oil is made by pressure of ripe olives. 
The oil is allowed to stand for a few days in 
open casks, and certain impurities settle. The 
oil is drawn off and bottled. The color of olive 
oil varies with the kind of olive, the ripeness, 
the season and various other conditions. Corn 
oil, cotton-seed oil, and peanut oil are coming 
into more general use as table oils, and as 
adulterants for olive oil. 

4. Oleomargarine is a preparation of butter 
with beef suet, so prepared that it can with 
difficulty be told from genuine butter. It is 
extensively used as a substitute for butter, and 
is a perfectly wholesome article of food, altho 
there is a strong prejudice against it in some 
places. 

5. Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli are 
prepared -from a wheat which is very rich in 
gluten. The food value of these substances is 
very great. 


TABLE IV. 


[ 1. Milk and milk products. (See a.) ° 
° { Fresh 

2. Eggs . Egg albumen 

3. Meats. (See b.) oie 

4. Sea food. (See c.) it 

5. Oils and fats. (See d.) 

6. Cereals and cereal products. (See e.) 
Cane sugar 
Grape sugar (glucose) 
—— 

” orghum 

- Sugar Candies - 

Syrups 

Molasses 

Honey 

{ Beet 

Parsnip 

Carrot 

Ee 4 
Radish 

> hee Horseradish 

Salsify 

Sweet potato 

Yam 

Tapioca 





Potato 
Onion 
Artichoke 


Asparagus 
Garlic 


. Succulent 74 pat A 
plants Cabbage 
Rhubarb 
Leaves Spinach 
Parsley 
. Cauliflower 
{ Beans — SAREE 
. Legumes } Peas russels sprouts 
(Lentils 


| 11. Fruits. (See f.) 
12. Nuts. (See g.) 

| 13. Beverages. (See h.) 
| 14. Mineral § Water 
foods (Salt 
















Miik < 
(a) 








cr 






































{ Loose 
} eines 
) Bottled 


Fresh 
Milk 


Condensed 


Fresh 
Cream 
Evaporated 


§ Sweet 


7 Salted 
Swiss 


1% Edam 


Butter 


Roquefort 
Brie 

byw ee 

| Limburger 


Cheese 


Fresh 
Smoked 
Beef + Tinned 
| Botted 
Salted 
Veal 
Fresh 
J Salted 
) Smoked 
Sausages 
Mutton (lamb) 


Pork 





Sterilized 
Pasteurized 


Certified 


. 


{ In firkins 
In prints 
’ Renovated 


Bacon 


fe 


Meats Chickens 
(b) eg 
7eese 
Poultry Turkeys 
Guinea fowls 
_Squab 
Deer (venison) 
we 
~ abbit 
Game *) Squirrel 
Quail 
Bs Grouse 
f Fresh (all kinds) 
Salted (herring, cod, mackerel) 
| Smoked (herring, sturgeon, halibut) 
Fish J Tinned (salmon, sardines) 
1 “Kippered” (herring) 
Desiccated (codfish) 
| Roe Fresh (shad) 
Sea Food Prepared (caviar-sturgeon) 
(c) be 
Mollusca Oyster 
Scallop 
Saui 
| Shell fish _ 
= Lobster 
| Crustacea Crab 
L Shrimp 
C Olive 
[ Peanut 
Vegetable Cotton seed 
| Corn 
Oils and Cottolene 
Fats < 
(d) Butter 
Goose oil 
Animal Lard 
Tallow 
Oleomargarine 
r (s arina 
(a stuffs Shredded wheat 
Crackers ] Triscuit 
? | Breakfast foods Cream of wheat 
Wheat 1 Macaroni } se a 
Spaghetti Cracked 
{| Vermicelli Pearled 
Crushed 
Rye (bread) 
honed 
‘ Barley Pearled (soups) 
Cereals 4 E { bese foods 
(e) 
¢ Rolled 
} Crushed 
Oats *\ Oatmeal 
_ (Oat flake 
Whole 
Rice Cracked 
Flour 
Corn (see Table I) 
L Millet 


Fruits 


Nuts 
(g) 


Beverages 
h) 
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Canned (table fruits) 
Preserved (table fruits) 
Spiced 

Dried 

Jams 

Tellies 

Juices 


c sez (table fruits) 


Sweet 
(served as 
sauce) 


Squash 
Pumpkin 


en am 
gplant 
Okra 


Tomato 


Plain 
(served as 
vegetable) 





( Hazel 
Hickory 
Walnut 
Butternut 
Beechnut 
Sweet acorns 


| Chestnut 


Domestic 


Almond 

English walnut Introduced 
French chestnut 

Pecan Hard shell 
Filbert Paper shell 
Almond (Bitter 


Brazil 
Whole 
{ Shredded 


Oil 


Foreign = Cocoanut 
Paradise nut 
Pistache 
English walnut 
L . Betel nut 





[ Natural 


Seltzer 


[ Water Vich 

| et? 1 dinar 
1 

| 


: White Rock 
| Non-alcoholic J Tea 








Maté 
Coffee 
Coffee leaf 
Chocolate Pop 
| Cola Soda 
| “Ss stg? Coca cola 
| L“Soft drinks ai acte 
Root beer 
Ginger ale 
{ Fe fieameneens 
‘ort 
| Wines (grape)- J Sherry 
Claret 
Hock, etc. 


Fermented 4 Bouza (millet) 
Faas, (apple) 
— wine) 
Pony (from pears) 
Pulque (Mexico) 
Koumiss (the East) 
\Mead (Europe) 





Beer (barley) 

Ale (rye) 

Porter (rye) 

Stout (rye) 

Saké (Japan) (rice) 

| Kvass (Russia) (rye) 
Chica ‘(S. America) (corn) 


Malt 
Alcoholic 


Rum (sugar) 

Gin (Juniper berries) 
Brandy (wines) 
Cognac (wines) 
Whiskey (rye, corn) 
Vodka (grains) 

Arrack (rice, cocoanut) 


Distilled 


Absinthe 
Maraschino 
Cordials 
: ) Chartreuse 
J irs 
Lagan + Benedictine 


Curacgoa 








| Guraeea 


“Bhang”’ (hemp seed) 


6. Jellies can be made only from fruits whose 


skins are rich in gums. 
rants, gooseberries, plums and cranberries are 
among the best jelly-making fruits. 
miliar orange, lemon and pineapple jelly are 
made by use of gelatine, which is an animal 
substance. 


Apples, quinces, cur- 


The fa- 


Cucumbers are the commonest 
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source of “pickles,” and tomatoes are the prin- 
cipal ingredient in “ketchup” or “catsup.” 
Okra has become a favorite vegetable because 
of its mucilaginous character, which makes it 
excellent for soups. 

7. Nuts are growing in favor as articles of 
food. The almond yields oil and is ground 
into meal used in cakes and confectionery. Bit- 
ter almond is employed as a flavor, as is also 
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the pistache nut. Cocoanuts are valuable for 
food and for the numerous products yielded 
by that palm. The Betel nut is chewed, in the 
Orient, for its narcctic oil. 

8. Almost every nation has a characteristic 
beverage. Mead was a fermented drink com- 
mon in Europe during the middle ages. It was 
—_ by fermenting honey and water with 
yeast. 


Plans in Arithmetic—Percentage 


By SARA Levy, New York 


Case I.—To find a part, when the whole and 
per cent are given. 

Note.—What the young teacher needs is the 
actual work. The following represents an ac- 
tual development lesson. 

LESSON I. : 

Aim.—To teach the first case in percentage. 
(To find the part of a whole number.) To 
teach the formula:—% of whole = part, and 
its use. 

Example.—What is 10% of $640? 

Teacher.—Change 10% to a fraction. 

Ans.—10% = V4 o. 

Teacher.—Now read the example, using 49 
instead of 10%. 

Ans.—What is Yo of $640? 

Teacher.—What other name besides a frac- 
tion can you give to Yo? 

Ans.—4o is also a part of a number. 

Teacher.—How do you know? 

Ans.—!%, equals 1 or the whole; so 4 is 
only a part. 

Teacher.—So, if we find 4%» of $640, we will 
be finding a part of $640. 

Write on the blackboard 4%) of $640 = 
part (a). 

Teacher.—Of what whole number do we find 
a part, or with what whole number did we 
start? 

Ans.—The whole number is $640. 

Teacher then writes over $640 the word 
“whole.” The statement (a) now reads: 
Vy of $640 = part 
whole = part 

Teacher.—Where did we get 49? 

Ans.—10% = po. 

Teacher.—We can then call 10% the per cent 
and write % sign over it. 

Statement (a) now reads: 

(Formula I) % of whole = part 
Yo of $640 — part. 
Actual work: %o $640 = $64 part. Ans. 

Note.—Now question as to why the answer, 
$64, is less than $640. Compare 64 and 640, 
and get pupils to see that 640 is 10 x 64, or 64 
is “Yo of 640. 


Give many simple, practical examples, as: 
. What is 3344% of 1,860 sheep? 
. Find 1% of $68.40. 
. 85% of $8.60 is how much? 
. 14%% of 1200 is what? 
. The number is 185; find 20% of it? 
. Add: 4% of 4,000 
Y%4% of 4,000 
and 44% of 4,000. What is the sum? 
Ete. 
Question in each example: 


What is the whole? (1,860 sheep, $68.40, 
$8.60, etc.) 
What are you to find? The part. 
How do you know the per cent? 
sign. 
Fill in the formula: 
% of whole = part. 
3314% of 1,860 sheep — part. 
1% of $68.40 — part. Ete. 
(Put each term under its term in the 
formula.) 


The written work will be thus: 
Ez. 1. 


By the % 


% of whole — part. 
3314% of 1,860 sheep — part. ois 


% of 1,860 sheep—% x 1860 — 620 
sheep. Ans. 
Look for clear, accurate statements and true 
equations. 
LESSON II. 


To teach problem work in percentage based 
on Case I. To apply and modify the formula: 
% of whole — part, to suit the problem in ques- 
tion, by changing the wording only, the signifi- 
cance of the terms being the same. 

Example.—A man owns 1,408 sheep; he sells 
75% of them. What % has he left? How 
many sheep are left in the flock? 

Teacher.—What are the important parts in 
the problem? 

Ans.—(a) Owns 1,408 sheep. (b) Sells 75% 
of them. 

Teacher.—What are you asked to find? 

Ans.—(a) What % left? (b) How many 
sheep left? 
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Teacher.—Will your answer to question (a) 
be larger or smaller than the 75% he sold? 


Ans.—Smaller. 

Teacher.—Why ? 

Ans.—Because the whole number of sheep is 
represented by 100%. He sold 75%; he has 
left 25%. (Pupil has learned this thru drill.) 


Teacher.—Will the number of sheep left be 
more or less than 1,408? Explain your answer. 


Ans.—Less than 1,408, because he sold a 
part. 


Teacher.—What part did he sell? 

Ans.—75% or % of the sheep he owned. 

Teacher.—With what whole number of sheep 
did he start? 

Ans.—1,408 is the whole number of sheep. 

Teacher.—What part are you asked to find? 

Ans.—The part left. 

Teacher.—What formula do you already 
know? 

Ans.—% of whole = part. (Lesson I.) 

Teacher.—Now let us put the words “sheep 
owned,” as this is the whole, for the word 
“whole” above. (Teacher erases, so formula 
now reads) : 

% of sheep owned — part. 

Teacher.—What part are we requested to 
find? 

Ans.—The part left. 

Teacher.—We will then add “left” to the 
word “part.” So formula now reads: % of 
sheep owned — part left. 

Teacher.—What % is left? 

Ans.—25% was left. 

Teacher.—What part is this? 

Ans.—\, was left. 

Teacher.—If we want to find the part left 
how shall we do it? 

Ans.—By taking 25% of sheep owned. 

Teacher.—If 25% is the per cent left, let us 
place the word “left” over the % in our for- 
mula, which finally reads: 

left 
% of sheep owned — part left. 

Teacher.—Now fill in each term: 
Ans. 
25% of 1408—part left. 
Actual work: 

Y, of 1408 = 44 « 1408 = 352 sheep left. Ans. 

352 

Teacher.—Why can we not use 75%, the per 
cent given in the original example. 

Ans.—Because 75% was sold. We are asked 
to find the part left, .:. we must use the per cent 
left, or 25%. 

Teacher brings out the idea that % and part 
represent the same things only in different 
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ways, and so must always have the same name. 
lost ; 
(a) % of money = part lost.. 


owe 
(b) % of debt =—part owed. 
So show another way to work the example: 
sold 
% of sheep owned = part sold. 
5% = % 
% of 1408 sheep — % X 14081056 sheep sold 
1408 sheep owned 
1056 sheep sold 
352 sheep left. Ans. 

Pupils may take their choice. 
accurate statements. 

Note.—This formula (% of whole = part) 
can be applied to all percentage work thru 
every case in every application. 

Problems of practical value can be found in 
many arithmetics now used in our schools to 
illustrate and furnish drill on Case I. 


Insist upon 


Boys Who Have Won Success 


A teacher, writing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
says he has had thousands of boys under his care, and 
there is one trait that all those who have succeeded in 
later life have had in common,—the power of concen- 
tration. Whatever they do they do with all their 
might. 

Is a lesson to be learned? They bring all the pow- 
ers of thinking to the task until it is mastered. They 
do not allow their thoughts to wander off, now upon 
this subject, and then upon that, but, with an iron will 
and an unconquerable determination, they give the task 
to be performed, whether of the head or the hand, un- 
divided and close attention till the work is done. 

This power of concentration is the secret of one 
scholar’s success over another in the same class. How 
you study is of far greater importance than what or 
how much you study. 

I have in remembrance, the writer continues, several 
of my old scholars who are eminent as lawyers, physi- 
cians, ministers of the gospel, civil engineers, builders, 
merchants, and farmers, all of whom were noted in 
school for their undivided and close attention to what- 
ever was to be done, either at their desks in preparing 
their lessons, or in the classroom at recitation. 

I remember one cf these boys in particular, altho 
it is nearly thirty years since he was a student in my 
school. I can see him now at his desk, working at a 


difficult problem in algebra or arithmetic, or trying to 


translate a sentence in Latin or Greek. 

It mattered not what the study was, he always en- 
tered upon it with the same resolute determination to 
master it in the least possible time. 

Now he would exend one leg and then the other; now 
run his finger thru his hair, his eyes meanwhile in- 
tensely fixed upon his book, and he saw nothing, heard 
nothing, until that lesson was thoroly prepared. 

He never failed at recitation. That boy has been 
for several years one of the most prominent judges 
in this country, and one of the most eminent of the 
governors of New Jersey. 





Red Letter Days in May 


For the School Calendar 


May 1, 1672.—Joseph Addison was born, at 
Milston, Wiltshire. His name is associated 
with the great men in English literature. His 
essays in the Spectator, a paper which he 
nee have kept his reputation alive to this 

ay. 


May 1, 1769.—Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
was born in Ireland. His career is connected 
with many important events in history. He 
was the hero of Waterloo, making the final 
victory over Napoleon. He had before this been 
given the charge of the British army in Eng- 
land; but now he was made commander of the 
entire British army on the continent. One of 
Queen Victoria’s sons, Arthur, Duke of Con- 
naught, was named after the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

May 1, 1700.—John Dryden, poet-laureate of 
England, died. 

May 1, 1873.—David Livingstone, African 
explorer, died on Bangweolo Lake, Central 
Africa. 

May 1, 1904.—Anton Dvorak, famous Bohe- 
mian composer, died at Prague. He lived in 
the United States for a time as a teacher of 
music. 


May 2, 1519.—Leonardo da Vinci, one of 
Italy’s greatest artists and an accomplished sci- 
entist and inventor in his day, died in France. 

May 2, 1764.—Robert Hall, a great English 
preacher, was born. 


May 2, 1845.—The English poet, Thomas 
Hood, died. 


May 2, 1857.—The French poet, Alfred de 
Musset, died at Paris. 


May 2, 1864.—Giacomo Meyerbeer, a com- 
poser of many operas, died in Paris. His best- 
known operas are “The Prophet” and “The 
Huguenots.” 


May 3, 1469.—Machiavelli (Niccolo di Ber- 
nardo dei Machiavelli), Italian statesman and 
historian, was born in Florence. 


May 4.—This day marks the birth of three 
great teachers: Herbart, Horace Mann, and 
Audubon. 


May 4, 1796.—Horace Mann, distinguished 
as America’s greatest educational reformer, 
was born at Franklin, Mass. 

May 4, 1780.—Audubon, naturalist and 
teacher, was born in Louisiana. He wrote a 
book upon the birds of America, with colored 
drawings of over one thousand birds, “The 
Birds of America.” 

May 4, 1776.—John Frederick Herbart, 
“Psychologist among educators and educator 


among psychologists,” philosopher and founder 
of scientific pedagogy, was born at Oldensburg, 
Germany. 


May 5, 1821.—Napoleon I, Emperor of 
France, died in exile at St. Helena. 


May 5, 1902.—Francis Bret Harte, Ameri- 
can novelist, died in London, England. 


May 6, 1859.—The German scholar, Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, died. His histories and 
works on geography and geology, natural his- 
tory and travel have been translated into nearly 
all civilized languages. 


May 7, 1812.—Robert Browning, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest poets, was born in Camberwell, 
near London. 


May 7, 1833.—The great German musician, 
Johannes Brahms, was born at Hamburg. 


May 8, 1873.—John Stuart Mill, English 
philosopher, died in Avignon, France. 


May 8, 1902.—The eruption of Mount Pelee 
destroyed the city of St. Pierre, on the island 
of Martinique. 


May 9, 1688.—Frederick William, the great 
Elector of Germany (1640 to 1688), died in 
Potsdam. 

May 9, 1805.—Friedrich von Schiller, the 
great German poet, died. His drama of “Wil- 
liam Tell’ is by many considered his best work. 
His shorter poems and the famous “Song of the 
Bell” are perhaps more universally known. 


May 10, 1838.—James Bryce, English histo- 
rian and political economist, was born in Bel- 
fast. 

May 10, 1904.—Henry Morton Stanley, Afri- 
can traveler, died in London. His real name 
was John Rowland. ‘ 


May 11, 1778.—The English statesman, Wil- 
liam Pitt the Elder, Earl of Chatham, died. 


May 12, 1828.—Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Eng- 

lish painter and poet, was born in London. 
May 12, 1842.—Jules Massenet, French com- 

poser, was born in St. Etienne (Loire), France. 


May 12, 1884.—Frederick Smetana, Bohe- 
mian composer, died in Prague. 


May 13, 1717.—Empress Maria Theresa 
pe at Vienna. She ruled over Austria 1740- 


May 13, 1792.—Pope Pius IX (Giovanni 
Maria, Count of Mastai-Ferretti) born in 
Sinigaglia. 
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May 13, 1840.—Alphonse Daudet, French 
author, born at Nimes. Best known by his hu- 
morous “Tartarin de Tarascon.” 


_ May 13, 1842.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, Eng- 
lish composer, born in London. (“Pinafore,” 
“The Mikado,” etc.) 

May 13, 1871.—Daniel Francois Esprit Au- 
ber, French composer, died in Paris. (‘Fra 
Diavolo.’’) 


May 14, 1686.—Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, 

philosopher of note, who improved the ther- 
mometer and barometer, was born in Danzig, 
Germany. 
! May 14, 1906—Carl Schurz, American 
statesman, died in New York. He was a na- 
tive of Germany who settled in the United 
States in 1852, became identified with Ameri- 
an affairs, was general in the civil war, sena- 
tor from Missouri, and Secretary of State in 
the national government. 


May 15, 1833.—Edmund Kean, English ac- 
tor, died in Richmond. 

May 15, 1859.—Pierre Curie, French physi- 
. cist, was born in Paris. 


May 16, 1801.—Birthday of one of America’s 
great statesmen, William H. Seward. He was 
born in Florida and became one of the chief 
founders of the Republican party, was Secre- 
tary of State, and later United States Senator. 


May 17, 1510.—Sandro Botticelli, Italian 
painter, died at Florence. 


May 17, 1886.—Alphonso, present King of 
Spain, was born in Madrid. 


May 18, 1799.—Beaumarchais (Pierre Au- 
gustin Caron de Beaumarchais), French dra- 
matist, born in Paris. 


May 19, 1762.—Fichte, the famous German 
philosopher, was born. 


May 20, 1799.—Birthday of Honore de Bal- 
zac, French novelist. He was born in Tours, 
France. 

May 20, 1804.—Napoleon Bonaparte was 
proclaimed hereditary Emperor of France, at 
Paris. 
May 20, 1806.—John Stuart Mill, English 
philosopher, was born in London. 


May 21, 1471.—Albrecht Duerer, the ear- 
liest German painter and inventor of etching, 
was born in Nuremburg. 


May 22, 1688.—Alexander Pope, English 
poet, was born. At twelve years of age he 


wrote a poem on solitude. 
May 22, 1813.—Richard Wagner, German 
composer, was born in Leipzig. 


May 22, 1859.—Conan Doyle, the Scotch 
novelist, was born in Edinburgh. 
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May 23, 1707.—Karl von Linné, the great 
botanist, was born in Smaland, Sweden. 

May 23, 1798.—Thomas Hood, English poet 
and writer, was born. His poems are exceed- 
ingly humorous or very pathetic. The “Song 
of the Shirt” and “The Lost Heir,” two oppo- 
site examples, are found in some of the Fourth 
and Fifth Readers. 


May 24, 1750.—Stephen Girard, the founder 
of Girard College, in Philadelphia, was born. 
He was a man of great charity and public 
spirit. 

May 24, 1819.— Victoria, Queen of Great Bri- 
tain, was born at Kensington. She reigned for 
more than half a century. 


May 25, 1616.—Carlo Dolci, the painter, was 
born in Florence. 

May 25, 1681.—Calderon de la Barca, the 
greatest Spanish poet, was born in Madrid. 

May 25, 1803.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
American poet, was born. He lived many 
years in Concord, Mass., writing and lecturing. 
His essays are considered his finest work. 

May 25, 1803.—Lord Lytton (Edward George 
Earle Lytton-Bulwer) was born in London. 


May 26, 1849.—Hubert Herkomer, the fa- 
mous painter, was born in Waal, in Bavaria. 


May 27, 1819.— Julia Ward Howe, the 
American poetess and lecturer, was born in 
New York. She is the author of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

May 27, 1822.—Joachim Raff, the composer, 
was born at Lachen, on Lake Zurich. 


May 28, 1759.—William Pitt, Jr., English 
statesman, born. 

May 28, 1779.—Thomas Moore, the Irish 
poet, born at Dublin. 

May 28, 1807.—Agassiz (Louis John Rudolph 
A.), famous naturalist, born at Mottier, Swit- 
zerland. 

May 28, 1840.—Hans Makart, painter, who 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York, was born at Salzburg, 
Austria. 


May 29, 1736.—Patrick Henry, American 
orator and patriot, was born at Studley, Va. 


May 30, 1265.—Dante Alighieri, the greatest 
Italian poet (“Divine Comedy”), was born in 
Florence. 


May 31, 1740.—Frederick the Great ascended 
throne of Germany. 


May 31, 1819.—“Walt” Whitman, the poet, 
was born, at West Hills, Long Island. 





Songs for the Month 


We're Tenting To-Night 
; WALTER KITTREDGE 
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on the old camp ground,Give us 
on the old camp ground,Thinking of days gone by, 


on theoldcamp ground, Ma-ny are dead and gone, 
on theoldcamp ground, Ma-ny are ly - ing near; 


I. Wer re tent-ing to-night 
2. We've beentent-ing to-night 
3 We are tired of war 
4- We've been fight-ing to-day 
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wea - ryhearts,a song of home, And _ friends we love so. dear. 
loved ones at home that gaveus the hand, Andthe tear that said ‘‘good-bye!”’ 

brave and true who’veleft their homes, Oth-ers' been wound-ed long. 

Some aredead and some are dy-ing, Ma-ny are in tears. 
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to-night, Wish-ing for the war to cease; 


Ma-ny are the hearts that are wea-ry 
0-. 


Ma-ny are the hearts looking for theright, To see the dawn of peace. Tent-ing to-night, 
Last verse. — Dy-ing to-night, 
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Vv 
Tent-ing to-night, tent-ing onthe old camp ground. 
Dy-ing to-night, (Omit. eee -) Dy-ing on the old camp ground. 





Memory Gems for May 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted.) 


MAY 1 
God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face, 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 
—E. B. BROWNING. 


MAY 2 

I like to see the daisy and the buttercups once 
more, 

The primrose, and the cowslip too, and every 
pretty flower; 

I like to see the butterfly extend her painted 

wing, 

And all things seem, just like myself, so pleased 

to see the spring. 
—M. A. STODDART. 


MAY 3 
Nothing so small, or hidden so well 
That God will not find it and very soon tell 
His sun where to shine and His rain where to go 
To help them to grow! 
—FRANK FRENCH. 


MAY 4 
Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Fearless, noiseless, safe and slow, 


—HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


MAY 5 
We plow the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand. 
—MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS. 


MAY 8 

Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 

breaketh ; 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with 

Thee. 

— HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


MAY 9 
Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary. 
—* The Fountain,” JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


MAY 10 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 
—“ The Swallow,” CHRISTINA ROSETTI. 


MAY 11 
Little white Lily smells very sweet; 
On her head sunshine; rain at her feet. 
—GEORGE MACDONALD. 


MAY 12 
The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 
The common air has generous wimgs, 
Songs make their way. 
—HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


MAY 15 
For love is not for men only; 
To the tiniest little things 
Give room to nestle in our hearts; 
Give freedom to all wings! 
—LAURA W. JOHNSON. 


MAY 16 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 
—MaryY HANNAH KROUT. 


MAY 17 
Toiling,—rejoicing,—-sorrowing, 
Onward thru life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close. 
—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


MAY 18 
When the wild brooks begin to leap, 
And out of the earth the mosses creep; 
When swallows twitter, and robins call,— 
Spring is the very best time of all. 
—MAry N. PRESCOTT. 


MAY 19 
Small service is true service while it lasts. 
—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


MAY 22 
To have willing feet, 
A smile that is sweet, 
A kind, pleasant word for all that you meet, 
That’s what it is to be helpful! 


MAY 23 
A raindrop is a little thing, 
But on the thirsty ground 
It helps to make the flowers of spring, 
And beauty spread around. 
—COLESWORTHY. 


MAY 24 
I expect to pass thru life but once. If there 
is any kindness or any good thing I can do to 
my fellow-beings, let me do it now. 
—WILLIAM PENN. 


MAY 25 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest: 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the 
best? 
—LOWELL. 


MAY 26 
What others do I may not ask; 
Enough for me to know my task. 
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MAY 29 
So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 


Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


MAY 30 
Bring forth the flowers, 





Sweet fragrant flowers, 

Born in the sunshine and sparkling with dew; 
Here while we sing, : 
Gladly we bring 

Offerings meet for the brave and the true. 


—HELEN C. BACON. 


MAY 31 


The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy.—PSsALM CIII. 



















































































Flag Day Exercises 


Suitable also for Memorial Day 


A Suggested Program for the Grades, Prepared by Miss CLARA WALKER, Principal School No. 16, Albany, 
N. Y. From “The American Flag,” published by the New York State Department of Education. 


1. Chorus.—“America.” 
2. Exercise—The Flag of Our Country. 
TWENTY FOURTH GRADE PUPILS 

One pupil leads, carrying large American flag, and 
takes his place on platform at extreme right. Nineteen 
children follow, each carrying a large white letter. It 
is suggested that the letters forming the words of the 
title be mounted on alternate red and blue shields, as 
THE on red, FLAG on blue, etc. The pupil bearing 
the first letter stands opposite the leader at extreme 
left, the others standing so that the words may be eas- 
ily read. Each pupil recites one line, except the nine- 
teenth, who recites two lines. 


T here is our country’s banner 
H eld by a loyal hand; 
E ach heart holds it in honor 


F loating o’er all the land. 

L ove it we shall forever, 

A nd as we older grow, 

G reat hope be ours that never 


O ur nation’s blood shall flow. 
F rom ocean vast to ocean, 


O, may men ever be 
U nited in its devotion, 
R eliant, safe, and free. 


C olors, crimson, blue and white, 
O f these our flag is made; 
U nfurled, floating in the light 
N e’er will its glory fade. 
T hose white stars on field of blue 
R eveal the Union strong, 
Y ea, patient, stanch, sturdy, true, 
In making right, in breaking wrong. 


Leader with flag steps forward to center of the plat- 
form. At signal the school rises and in concert gives 
the oath of allegiance to the flag. 


3. Chorus.—Recitation, “O, Starry Flag of 
Union, Hail.” 

4. Recitation—‘Captain Molly at Monmouth.” 

5. Chorus.—“‘Oh, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” 

6. Tableau.—Making the Flag. 

The boys represent General Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, standing, while one girl, 
Betsy Ross, is seated, sewing on a flag. Very simple 
costumes will answer for this tableau. The second 
girl, in ordinary dress, recites “The Banner Betsy 
Made.” 


7. Song.—There Are Many Flags.” 
FIRST YEAR CLASS 
Each pupil carries a small flag which is held upright 
during the singing of the verses, and waved above the 
head while the chorus is being sung. 


8. Chorus.— “The Schoolhouse and the Flag.” 
9. Recitation—‘A Song for Flag Day.” 
10. Concert Recitation.—“God Save the Flag.” 
11. Chorus.—“The Flag Goes By.” 
12. “Evolution of the American Flag.” 

Each boy carries the flag indicated by his descrip- 
tion. It will add interest to this exercise if the girls 
of the class make the flags in their manual training 
class. Cheesecloth will serve the purpose. The boys 
may make the dowels and mount the banners. 


First Boy.—This is St. George’s cross which 
was planted at Labrador by Cabot in 1497, to 
proclaim England’s possessive right to the land. 
It was the first English flag unfurled in 
America. 

Second Boy.—I bear the banner that first 
floated over the permanent settlements in 
America. This flag was known as the King’s 
Colors, and was made by combining the white 
cross of St. Andrew and the red cross of St. 
George, when England and Scotland were 
united after centuries of war. It is believed by 
many historians that the ship that brought over 
the Jamestown colonists in 1607, and also the 
good ship Mayflower in 1620, carried both the 
cross of St. George and the King’s Colors. 

Third Boy—The Pine Tree Flag of New 
England, as well as the Liberty Flag and the 
Rattlesnake Flag, displayed the beginning of an 
independent spirit among the American col- 
onists. 

Fourth Boy.—The first flag of American in- 
dependence was unfurled over Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge in January, 1776. 
It was adopted by the Continental Congress, 
and consisted of thirteen stripes, representing 
the thirteen united colonies, and retained the 
King’s Colors as evidence that the colonists 
still considered themselves Englishmen. 

Fifth Boy.—This flag must thrill every heart 
as we realize that our fathers, assembled in 
Congress, June 14, 1777, nearly a year after 
the Declaration of Independence was passed, 
adopted this design of thirteen stripes and thir- 
teen stars to show to all the nations on earth 
the right of the new-born nation to a place 
among them. 

Sixth Boy.—Altho Vermont was admitted 
into the Union in 1791 and Kentucky in 1792, 
no change was made in the flag until July 4, 
1795, when by act of Congress two stripes and 
two stars were added. In a few years it be- 
came evident that it would be impossible to 
continue to add a star and a stripe for each 
new State. In 1818, there then being twenty 
States, Congress enacted a law making the flag 
of the United States thirteen alternate red and 
white horizontal stripes, and providing that 
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one star be added to the union of the field upon 
the admission of each new State. 

Seventh Boy.—Our country’s flag! Proudest 
emblem of our nation’s life! America’s heroes 
lifted it high over Fort Stanwix, Saratoga, 
Monmouth, Stony Point, Yorktown, Gettys- 
burg, Vicksburg, Richmond, San Juan and Ma- 
nila. _It has been carried to the North Pole by 
American hands. Wherever it goes, may it 
forever carry peace and prosperity. 

13. Chorus.—‘Star Spangled Banner.” 


Oo Starry Flag of Union, Hail 
O starry flag of Union, hail! 
Now wave thy silken folds on high, 
The gentle breeze that stirs each sail 
Proclaims a broad dear freedom nigh. 


Who dares haul down from mast or tow’r, 
Yon emblem of Columbia’s pride, 

His life holds light in that dread hour, 
Since brave men for that flag have died. 


We raise no hand for strife or war, 
We plead for peace for ev’ry land; 

But love we always each bright star, 
Each color, stripe, and rainbow strand 


Blue field, thy stars for ev’ry State; 
Thy crimson stripes, thy peerless white, 
Wave now o’er us, while our chorus 
Swells our watchword, God and Right! 
—CHARLES W. JOHNSON. 


Captain Molly at Monmouth 


On the bloody field of Monmouth flashed the guns of 
Greene and Wayne; 

Fiercely roared the tide of battle, thick the sward was 
heaped with slain. : 

Foremost, facing death and danger, Hessian horse and 
grenadier, 

In the vanguard, fiercely fighting, stood an Irish can- 
noneer. 


Loudly roared his iron cannon, mingling ever in the 
strife, 

And beside him, firm and daring, stood his faithful 
Irish wife; 

Of her bold contempt of danger, Greene and Lee’s bri- 
gade could tell, 

Every one knew “Captain Molly” and the army loved 
her well. 


Surged the roar of battle round them, swiftly flew the 
iron hail; 

Forward dashed a thousand bayonets that lone battery 
to assail; 

From the foeman’s foremost columns swent a furious 
fusilade, 

Mowing down the massed battalions in the ranks of 
Greene’s brigade. 


Faster and faster worked the gunner, soiled with pow- 
der, blood, and dust; 
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English bayonets shone before him, shot and shell 
around him burst; 

Still he fought with reckless daring, stood and manned 
her long and well, 

Till at last the gallant fellow dead beside his cannon 
fell. 


With a bitter cry of sorrow, and a dark and angry 
frown, 

Looked that band of gallant patriots at their guyner 
stricken down. 

“Fall back, comrades! 
foe.” 

“Not so!” cried Irish Molly, “we can strike another 
blow!” 


It is folly to strive against the 


Quickly leaped she to the cannon in her fallen hus- 
band’s place, 

Sponged and rammed it fast and steady, fired it in the 
foeman’s face. 

Flashed another ringing volley, roared another from 
the gun; 

“Boys, hurrah!” cried gallant Molly, “for the flag of 
Washington!” 


Greene’s brigade, tho shorn and shattered, slain and 
bleeding half their men, 

When they heard that Irish slogan, turned and charged 
the foe again; 

Knox and Wayne and Morgan rally, to the front they 
forward wheel, - 

And before their rushing onset Clinton’s English col- 
umns reel. 


Still the cannon’s voice in anger rolled and rattled o’er 
the plain, 

Till there lay in swarms around it mingled heaps of 
Hessian slain. 

“Forward! Charge them with the bayonet!” 
the voice of Washington; 

And there burst a fiery greeting from the Irishwoman’s 


gun. 


"Twas 


Monckton falls; against his columns leap the troops 
of Wayne and Lee, 

And before their reeking bayonets Clinton’s red bat- 
talions flee; 

Morgan’s rifles, fiercely flashing, thin the foe’s retreat- 

* ing ranks, 

And behind them, onward dashing, Ogden hovers on 

their flanks. 


Fast they fly, those boasting Britons, who in all their 
glory came, 

With their brutal Hessian hirelings to wipe out our 
country’s name. 

Proudly floats the starry banner; Monmouth’s glorious 
field is won; 

And, in triumph, Irish Molly stands beside her smoking 
gun. —WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Columbia, the Gem*of the Ocean 


O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free; 

The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
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Thy mandates make heroes assemble 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make Tyranny tremble 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threaten’d the land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation 
Columbia rode safe thru the storm; 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 


The wine cup, the wine cup, bring hither, 
And fill you it true to the brim; 

May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor the star of their glory grow dim. 

May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they to their colors prove true, 

The Army and Navy for ever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 


The Schoolhouse and the Flag 


Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name, 
To her years of prosperity past and in store,— 
A hundred behind you, a thousand before! 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 

The green fields beneath us Equality’s home; 

But the schoolroom to-day is Humanity’s friend,-- 
Let the people the flag and the schoolrocm defend! 


’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag; 

Let the nation stand by the school! 

’Tis the school bell that rings for our Liberty old, 

’Tis the school boy whose ballot shal lrule. 
—FRANK TREAT SOUTHWICK. 


A Song for Our Flag Day 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter thru the night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and 
you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 
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Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the 
sound! 
—WILBUR D. NEsBIT. 


God Save the Flag 


Washed in the blood of the brave and the blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 
Burning with star-fires, but never consuming, 
Flash its broad ribbons of lily and rose. 


Vainly the prophets of Baal would rend it, 
Vainly his worshippers pray for its fall; 

Thousands have died for it, millions defend it, 
Emblem of justice and mercy to all; 


Justice that reddens the sky with her terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white-handed train, 

Soothing all passions, redeeming all errors, 
Sheathing the sabre and breaking the chain. 


Borne on the deluge of old usurpations, 
Drifted our Ark o’er the desolate seas, 
Bearing the rainbow of hope to the nations, 
Torn from the storm-cloud and flung to the breeze! 


God bless the Flag and its loyal defenders, 
While its broad folds o’er the battle-field wave, 
Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave! 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Veterans 


Every year they’re marching slower, 
Every year they’re stooping lower, 
Every year the lilting music stirs the hearts of older 
men; 
Every year the flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them 
As if grieving for the future when they’ll never march 
again! 3% 


Every year that day draws nearer— } 
Every year the truth is clearer 
That the men who saved the nation from the severing 
Southern sword 
Soon must pass away forever 
From the scene of their endeavor, 
Soon must answer to the roll-call of the angel of the 
Lord. 


Every year with dwindling number, 
Loyal still to those that slumber, 
Forth they march to where already many have found 
peace at last, 
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And they place the fairest blossoms 
O’er the silent, mould’ring bosoms 
Of the valiant friends and comrades of the battles of 
the past. 


Every year grow dimmer, duller, 
Tattered flag and faded color; 
Every year the hands that bear them find a harder 
task to do. 
And the eyes that only brightened 
When the blaze of battle lightened, 
Like the tattered flags they follow are grown dim and 
faded, too. 
Every year we see them massing, 
Every year we watch them passing, 
Scarcely pausing in our hurry after pleasure, after 
gain; 
But the battle flags above them, 
Seem to bend and bless and love them, 
And thru all the lilting music sounds an undertone of 
pain! 
—DeEnis A. McCartuy, in the New York Sun. 


The Flag Goes By 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase. 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe. 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong. 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Henry Hoicoms BENNETT. 


The flag of our country is not simply a piece of bunt- 
ing, which can be purchased for a few dimes in the 
nearest shop; it is not a mere cluster of brilliant col- 
ors; it is the emblem of dignity, authority, power. In- 
sult it, and millions will spring to its defense. In this 
free land there is no sovereign, no crown; our sole em- 
blem of fidelity to country is the flag.—Porter. 
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Flag Quotations 


A class exercise, arranged for use in the schools of 
Rhode Island, and published in a “Grand Army Flag 
Day” booklet, prepared under the auspices of State 
Supt. Walter E. Ranger. 


Our flag, beautiful in peace, 
Glorious in war. 


O precious flag, within whose folds such 
noble deeds are done! 


There is no flag of any hue 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given 


Our flag carries American ideas, American 
history, American feelings. 


Flag of the seas, on ocean wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave. 


Let Stars and Stripes be westward cast, 
And point as freedom’s eagle flew. 


Hail, all hail! Glorious stripes of the evening 
sky. 


Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 


Float on ever, night and day, 
O’er our land so free for aye. 


Unfurl, bright stripes, shine forth, clear stars; 
Swing outward to the breeze. 


_ Glorious flag, red, white, and blue, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true. 


Let Freedom’s banner wave, 
For victory proudly wave. 


Float on with thy gorgeous folds, ever bright, 
Keep watch o’er our country both day and 
night. 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 


We love our country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true. 


God bless the flag! let it float and fill 
The sky with its beauty. 


Hail, all hail! beautiful stars of the heavens 
high. 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 

For joy in the land, from the east to the west, 

For the dear starry flag, with its red, white 
and blue, 

We thank Thee from hearts that are tender 
and true. 





A Bouquet of Flowers: An Exercise 


(For Ten Pupils of Fifth Grade ) 


THE ARBUTUS 
If Spring has Maids of Honor— 
And why should not the Spring, 
With all her dainty service, 
Have thought of such a thing? 


If Spring has Maids of Honor— 
Arbutus leads the train; 

A lovelier, a fairer, 
The Spring would seek in vain. 


THE ROSE 
I am the blushing rose, 
Bending with my fulness, 
’Midst my close-capped sister buds, 
Warming the green coolness. 


Hold me very lightly. 
See from what a slender 
Stalk I bower in heavy blooms, 
And roundness rich and tender. 


THE VIOLET 
I am the Violet and I dwell 
Under the shade of the sweet Heatherbell, 
Early, at dawning, it rings, and rings, 
To waken me, ere the Redbreast sings. 
I am happy, so happy, the livelong day; 
For I love in my lowly home to stay; 
And I know that the sunny days of spring 
The love of the children to me will bring. 


THE BUTTERCUP 
I am the buttercup, shining like gold; 
With a smile for the young, and a smile for the old, 
I grow in the sunshine, and grow in the shade; 
I’m the cheeriest flower that ever was made. 
When the little ones find me they dance with delight, 
As they fill up their aprons with buttercups bright; 
“Now see who loves butter!” they shouting begin, 
As they hold me up under each lily-white chin. 


THE LILY 
I am the lily fair, 
The flower of virgin light; 
Nature held me forth and said, 
“Lo! my thought of white.” 


Ever since then, angels 
Hold me in their hands; 

You may see them when they take 
In pictures their sweet stands. 


Like the garden’s angel 
Also do I seem; 5 
And not the less for being crowned 
With a golden fream. 


THE DANDELION 
I am the common dandelion, that grow’th beside the 
way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold; 
First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 

An Eldorado in the grass have found, 


Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth. 


THE DAISY 

I am the bright Daisy, whose home is everywhere, 
A pilgrim bold in nature’s care, 
And all the long year thru the heir of joy and sorrow. 
Methinks that ‘there abides in me 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest thru, 

Glittering from afar, 

I seem a pretty star; 
Not quite so fair as many are 

In heaven above me; 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-posed in air I seem to rest. 


CHORUS OF FLOWERS 

We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of many sunny showers, 

Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty saith; 
Utterance, mute and bright, 
Of some unknown delight. 

We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple breath; 
All who see us love us— 
We befit all places; 

Unto sorrow we give smiles and unto graces, races, 
Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless 

Tho the March winds pipe to make our passage clear; 
Not a whisper tells, 
Where our small seed dwells, 

Nor is known the moment green when our tips appear, 
We thread the earth in silence, 
In silence build our bowers,— 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh atop 

sweet flowers. 


Oh! true things are fables, 
Fit for sagest tables, 
And the flowers are true things—yet no fables they, 
Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore; 
Yet they grew not, like the flowers, by every old path- 
way, 
Grossest hand can test us, 
Fools may prize us never, 
Yet we rise, and rise, and rise—marvels sweet forever. 


Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heaven’s own bowers? 
Who its love, without us, can fancy—or sweet floor? 
Who shall ever dare 
To say we sprang not there, 
And came not down, that Love might bring one piece 
of heaven the more? 


O pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions 
Brought us in their white laps down, ’twixt their golden 
pinions. 
(Each pupil wears or carries a bunch of flowers 
pinned on, to indicate the flower represented. 


—Selected. 
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U. S. History Outlines 


By JAMES H. Harris, Minneapolis 


History of the Tariff from 1815-1860 
THE TARIFF OF 1816 


“The tariff of 1816, while not, as has some- 
times been said, the first protective tariff, 
nevertheless marks the point at which customs 
duties for revenue, with incidental protection, 
begin to give place to customs duties laid pri- 
marily to afford protection to domestic manu- 
factures.” 

[MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, p. 67.] 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


1. THE First TARIFF ACT, the avowed pur- 
pose of which was protection to American in- 
dustries and manufactures, was passed in 1816. 

Previous to that time the tariff duties were 
designed for revenue only. That is, their prin- 
cipal underlying purpose was to assist in pro- 
viding revenue for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment. This was Hamilton’s idea when he 
proposed his plan to raise revenue from tariff 
duties imposed upon goods coming into the 
United States from foreign countries. 

But the tariff act of 1816 disclosed a pur- 
pose over and beyond the raising of revenue. 
That purpose was to protect American indus- 
tries and manufactures against the cheaper la- 
bor and cheaper production of other nations. 

II. THE TARIFF OF 1824. An attempt was 
made in 1820 to pass a new tariff bill, but by a 
very narrow margin it failed to pass both 
houses of Congress. 

[See F. J. Turner’s The Rise of the New 
West in the series, “The American Nation: A 
History,” Chap. IX.] 

The tariff bill of 1824, like that of 1816, was 
a protective measure and was supported on 
protectionist grounds. It proposed a higher 
duty upon iron, hemp, cotton bagging, woolens, 
and cotton goods. A double duty was placed 
on raw wool. It was opposed by the South and 
favored by the Central and Western States. 
New England was divided, altho a majority of 


her representatives voted with the South- 


against the bill. 

[See Turner, The Rise of the New West, p. 
242.) 

In a general way, with the exception of New 
England, the vote revealed a process of form- 
ing a Northern section in opposition to the 
South—a geographical division on the question 
of the tariff. The significance of this will ap- 
pear later. 

The general average of the duties was in- 
creased from 25 per cent in 1816 to 37 per cent 
in 1824. 

[See Woodburn and Moran, American His- 
tory and Government, p. 284.] 

III. THE TARIFF OF 1828. The growing 
trend toward a stronger protective policy was 


strikingly shown by the Tariff Bill of 1828. 
The bill greatly increased the rates, especially 
in hemp and woolens. Additional protection 
was given to raw materials—wool, hemp, flax, 
and iron. The duty on wool was more than 
doubled, and the act is sometimes called the 
“Woolen Tariff.” There was much “politics” 
in the measure, and it is frequently known as 
the “Tariff of Abominations.” 

The final vote on the bill showed practically 
the same sectional lines as on the bill of 1824. 
The South was almost unanimously against the 
bill, the “New West” and the Middle States 
were practically a unit for it, while New Eng- 
land was divided. It again illustrated the sec- 
tional tendency—the South against the North. 


EFFECT OF THIS TARIFF BILL ON THE SOUTH— 
THE DOCTRINE OF NULLIFICATION 
The passage of the Tariff Bill of 1828 aroused 
bitter feeling in the South. South Carolina 
took the lead in the opposition. Proposals 
were even made of separation from the Union. 
[See Turner, The New West, Chap. XIX.] 
At this period Calhoun, in what is known as 
the “South Carolina Exposition,” advanced the 
doctrine of nullification—the doctrine, namely, 
that a State may declare null and void and 
without force in its own boundaries, any law or 
act which in its judgment is unconstitutional. 


THE CAUSAL SEQUENCE 


We find :— 

(a) The radically different conditions of life, 
the different industrial and social conditions in 
the North and in the South. 

(b) This led to differences of interests and 
opinions,—particularly on three points,—slav- 
ery, the tariff, and internal improvements. 

(c) With respect to the Tariff, it led the 
North toward a Protective policy, the South 
toward a Free-trade, or at least a “Tariff-for- 
revenue-only” policy. 

(d) The forcing of a Protective Tariff by 
the North led the South to the doctrine of nulli- 


' fication. 


[We have here an admirable illustration of 
the close relationship between industrial condi- 
tions and political and economic beliefs. | 

IV. THE TARIFF OF 1832. The “ abomina- 
tions” of the Tariff of 1828 were so evident 
that the demand for a revision soon sprang up, 
and this demand culminated in the Tariff of 
1832, altho some minor changes had been made 
even in 1830. 

Pe oy Taussig, Tariff History of the U. S., p. 

“In substance,” says Dewey, in his “Finan- 
cial History of the United States,” the act (of 
1832) abolished the system of minimum valu- 
ation, reduced the duties on hemp and iron, and 
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admitted free flax and wool worth less than 8 
cents a pound. It was a modification of the 
Tariff of 1828. 

‘ Taussig (op. cit. p. 105) summarizes the tar- 
iff of 1832 as follows: ‘The protective system 
was put back in the main to where it had been 
in 1824. The result was to clear the tariff of 
the excrescences which had grown on it in 
1828, and to put it in a form in which the pro- 
tectionist could advocate its permanent re- 
tention.” 


LEADS TC NULLIFICATION ORDINANCE 


But the new bill was not the less objection- 
able to the South, and especially to South Caro- 
lina, than had been the act of 1828. The prin- 
ciple and system of protection were retained 
and the South felt that the protective policy 
was not only injurious to its industrial and 
commercial interests, but was distinctly uncon- 
stitutional. The sentiment that had been 
aroused by the tariff of 1828 rose to a higher 
pitch, and resulted :— 

(1) In the adoption of the famous Nullifica- 
tion Ordinance by a State convention in South 
Carolina on November 24, 1832. This provided 
“that the tariff law of 1828, and the amend- 
mient to the same of 1832, are null and void and 
no law, nor binding upon this State, its officers 
and citizens.” -It also refused to pay any du- 
ties enjoined by these tariffs after Feb. 1, 1833, 
and declared that, should the United States at- 
tempt to compel payment, “the people of this 
State will forthwith proceed to organize a sepa- 
rate government.” 

(2) President Jackson responded to this or- 
dinance with a proclamation, dated Dec. 10, 
1832, in which he took strong ground against 
nullification, and insisted that the ‘“Constitu- 
tion of the United States forms a government, 
not a league,” and declared that “the laws of 
the United States must be executed.” 

(3) Governor Hayne, of South Carolina, is- 
sued a proclamation in reply to the President’s 
message, and Calhoun, who was vice-president, 
resigned that office and was immediately elected 
United States senator, that he might more ef- 
fectively defend the interests of his State. 

(4) In January, 1833, Jackson asked Con- 
gress to pass a law enabling him to use the 
army and navy to enforce the collection of rev- 
enue. This law, known as the “Force Act,” 
was passed, and Jackson sent a sloop of war to 
Charleston, and ordered General Scott to col- 
lect the customs, if necessary, by military force. 

(5) Meanwhile, efforts toward conciliation 
and compromise were being made, and Henry 
Clay, the “Great Compromiser,” came forward 
with a measure which temporarily at least 
averted trouble. This measure was the 

V. COMPROMISE TARIFF OF 1833. It pro- 
vided for a gradual reduction of duties until, in 
1842, there should be a uniform rate of 20 per 
cent on all articles. This appeased South Car- 
olina, and on March 11 the nullification ordi- 
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nance was repealed. Thus was this incident 
closed. 


THE NEXT TARIFF ACT WAS 


VI. THE TARIFF OF 1842. The Compromise 
Tariff of 1833 was in effect until 1842, at which 
time a new tariff law was enacted. This meas- 
ure was highly protective, and duties were re- 
stored, on the average, to about the level of 
the tariff of 1832. |See Dewey, Financiai 
History of the U. S., p. 238.] It was the re- 
sult largely of a need for additional revenue to 
support the government and of a demand for a 
greater protection to manufactures and indus- — 
tries than that provided by the steadily de- 
— duties of the Compromise Tariff of 

VII. THE TARIFF OF 1846. The tariff of 
1842 was in effect but four years, when it was 
superseded by the act of 1846. This act has 
often been called a free-trade measure, but, as 
Taussig points out, it was in reality a tariff of 
“moderated protection.” The principal features 
of the Tariff of 1846 were, (1) it abolished all 
minimum and specific duties and substituted 
ad valorem duties, (2) it established a system 
of schedules, indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, 
etc., and classified articles under one or other of 
these schedules according to their nature. Thus 
brandy, spirits, etc., were classified under 
schedule A, and were required to pay a duty of 
100 per cent; spices, cigars, snuff, manufac- 
tured tobacco, and a few other articles were in- 
cluded in Schedule B, and paid a duty of 40 
per cent. All articles in schedule C paid 30 
per cent, in schedule D, 25 per cent, and so on 
down the line. Tea and coffee were admitted 
free of duty. This tariff remained in effect 
until 1857. [On the Tariff of 1846, see Taus- 
sig, op. cit. 114; Dewey, op. cit., pp. 249-252. ] 

VIII. THE TARIFF OF 1857. The Tariff Act 
of 1857 was passed because there was an ex- 
cess of revenue, and a reduction of duties be- 
came necessary. This act retained the sched- 
ules and the ad valorem duties of the act of 
1846, and merely provided for a reduction of 
the duties therein. Thus, the duty on articles 
in schedules A and B was reduced from 100 per 
cent and 40 per cent respectively, to 30 per 
cent; in schedule C, from 30 per cent to 24 per 
cent, etc. : 

This act remained in force until the enact- 
ment of the so-called “Morrill” Bill in 1861. 

A severe panic followed close upon the enact- 
ment of the tariff of 1857, and is by many at- 
tributed to the lower duties provided by the 
act. The question, however, is a subject of 
controversy. 

[On the Tariff of 1857, see Taussig, op. cit., 
p. 115, and Dewey, op. cit., p. 262.] 


SUMMARY 


1. The first .Tariff Bill with a distinctive 
protective purpose was the Tariff of 1816. Pre- 
vious measures provided incidental protection, 
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but as Dewey (op. cit., p. 162) says, “in 1816 
protection was adopted as a fundamental basis 
of the fiscal system and revenue was subordi- 
nated to industrial needs.” 

2. In 1824 a new Tariff Bill was enacted, 
considerably increasing the duties. 

3. In 1828 we reach the “high-water mark 
of protective legislation before the Civil War.” 
The duties were in many cases excessive and 
the tariff of 1828 is generally known as the 
“Tariff of Abominations.” It created intense 
dissatisfaction and led directly to the exploita- 
tion of the doctrine of nullification. 

4. The Tariff of 1832 modified somewhat the 
injustices of 1828, but was still a high protec- 
tive tariff. Combined with the tariff of 1828, 
of which it was merely an amendment, it led 
to the passage of the Ordinance of Nullification 
by South Carolina and the difficulties connected 
therewith. 
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5. The Compromise of 1833 was an effort, 
fathered by Henry Clay, to conciliate the South 
and at the same time to retain the protective 
principle. It provided for a gradual reduction 
of duties extending over a period of nine years. 

6. From 1842 to 1846 we have another pe- 
riod of strong protection, wherein duties were 
—— to a rate approximating the act of 

7. The Tariff of 1846 marks the beginning of 
a period of “moderated protection,” wherein 
the duties are so moderate that the bill is often 
called a free-trade bill, and the period from 
1842 to 1857 is sometimes referred to as a pe- 
riod of free-trade. 

8. The Tariff of 1857 still further reduced 
the duties, and from then until 1861 we have a 
period which Taussig describes as “as near an 
approach to free trade as the country has had 
since 1846.” 


Outlines for Brief Compositions 


Tron. 
(1) How and where found. 
(2) How manufactured. 
(3) Uses. 


Means of Locomotion. 

Coach, rail, street-car, motor, horseback, etc. 
Cage Birds. 

(1) Kinds and description. 

(2) Song. 

(3) Food, etc 
Saturday Evening in Town. 

(1) Streets. 

(2) Shops. 

(3) People. 
A Clock. 

(1) Description of parts. 

(2) Different kinds. 

(3) Use. 

(4) Other means of telling time. 
A Trade. 

Tell what trade you would like to learn when 
you leave school. 
; — a description of the work you expect 
o do. 


Description of a Street. 
Houses, shops, pavement, lights, people, ve- 
hicles, etc. 


Earthenware. 
(1) When and how manufactured. 
(2) Different kinds. 
(3) Uses. ‘ 


Sugar. 
(1) Where cultivated—as beet, cane, maple. 
(2) How manufactured. 
(3) Uses. 


Fuel. 
Coal, coke, wood, turf, etc. 


Elephants. 
(1) Describe one. 
(2) Food, habits, ete. 
(3) Where found. 
(4) A story about one. 


Voyage to Arctic Regions. 

(1) Vessel. 
(2) Clothing. 
(3) Icebergs. 
(4) Animals. 
(5) Dangers, etc. 

A Journey in the Desert. 
(1) Camels—caravans. 
(2) Sandstorms. 

(3) Oasis—water. 
(4) Dangers. 

History of a Pair of Boots. 
Oxen, etc. (hides). 
Tanning. 

Making. 
Sale. 


Rabbits. 

Guinea pigs. 
Birds. 

White mice, etc. 

History of a Book. 
(1) Paper. 

(2) Printing. 
(3) Binding. 

A Piece of Silk. 
(1) Silkworm. 
(2) Spinning. 
(3) Weaving. 
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Interior of a House. 
Arrangement of rooms, furniture, etc. 
Story of a Plum Pudding. 
(1) Flour, fruit, spices, etc. 
(2) How made. 
A Cup of Tea. 
Tea, sugar, cream, cup, saucer, spoon, etc. 
Life History of a Tree. 
(1) Seed. 
(2) Growth. 
(3) Root, trunk, branches, leaves, seed, etc. 
(4) Uses and varieties. 
Winter Amusements. 
Outdoor Games. 
Railway Station. 
(1) Trains coming in or going out. 
(2) Description of some people you would 
see. 
Writing Materials. 
Paper, slate, parchment, ink, pen, pencil, etc. 
Spring. 
(1) What period of year. 
(2) Fields and gardens. 
(3) Birds and butterflies, etc. 
Water. 
Rain, rivers, sea, mills, drink, etc. 
Railway Train. 
(1) Engine and cars. 
(2) Engineer and conductor. 
(3) Passengers. 
Building a House. 
(1) Workmen employed. 
(2) Their work. 
Journey in a Foreign Land. 
People, dress, climate, language, animals, etc. 
History of a Coat. 
(1) Materials used. 
(2) Account of materials. 
(3) Description of making and sale. 


A Post-office. 
(1) What it is. 
(2) Inside and outside. 
(3) Letters. 
(4) Postmen, etc. 
A Letter. 
Describe its travels from being written until 
delivered by postman. 
A Pair of Scissors. 
(1) Of what made. 
(2) Description of parts. 
(3) Uses. 
Artificial Light. 
(1) Candles. 
(2) Oil lamps. 
(3) Gas. 
(4) Electric light. 
A Shipwreck. 
A storm, rocks, sailors, lighthouse, lifeboat. 
A Loaf of Bread. 
(1) Wheat. 
(2) Miller. 
(3) Baker. 
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Autumn. 
(1) What period of the year. 
(2) Flowers and fruit. 
(3) Harvest. 
A Doll. 
Give a full description of how you would 
dress it. 
Baseball. 
Describe the game so that one who has never 
played it will understand it. 


Give a description of some public building in 
the town in which you live. 

Give a description of two of your classmates. 

Write the history of your latest new dress, or 
suit. 

Your favorite book—name, plot, names and 
description of people and places mentioned. 


Gold. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

Rain. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


What it is. 
Where found. 
Uses. 


What it is. 
Of what use it is. 
When injurious. 


In Defense of Flag and Country 


Don’t give up the ship.—CaPT. JAMES LAW- 
RENCE. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I give my heart and my hand to this vote.— 
JOHN ADAMS. ; 

A star for every state, and a state for every 
star.—ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP. 

See, there is Jackson, standing like a stone 
wall.—BERNARD E. BEE. 

I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.—ULYSSsEs 8S. GRANT. 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours.— 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 

A little more grape, Captain Bragg.—GFrN- 
ERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 

I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, 
the King of England is not rich enough to buy 
me.—GENERAL JOSEPH REED. 

I know not what course others may take; 
but, as for me, give me liberty or give me death. 
—PATRICK HENRY. 

I have not yet begun to fight—PAUL JONES. 

There they are, boys; we must beat them to- 
day, or this night Molly Stark’s a widow.— 
COLONEL JOHN STARK. 

Millions for defense, not one cent for tribute. 
—CHARLES C. PINCKNEY. 

I’ll try, sir—COLONEL JAMES MILLER. 

If anyone attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot.—GENERAL 
JOHN A. DIX. 

I regret that I have but one life to give to my 
country.—NATHAN HALE. 





Government of the United States 


By ISAAC PRICE 


The President 


SOURCE OF THE PRESIDENCY 


In our consideration of the defects of the 
confederated government during the Revolu- 
tionary period, we saw that the most striking 
weakness was the lack of a sufficiently strong 
executive power to see to the enforcement of 
the Congressional enactments. There was no 
distinct executive department; it was com- 
bined with the Federal legislature, and vested 
in Congress; in other words, it was a collegi- 
ate executive power. 

It is a well-established fact that where the 
administration of laws is placed in the hands 
of a number of persons, the probability of lax- 
ity of enforcement, dissensions and disagree- 
ments is greatly increased. This was well 
known to the framers of the Constitution. The 
problem of creating an executive power that 
would prove strong enough to make the laws 
passed by the Congress obeyed by the people 
was one that impressed itself very strongly 
upon their minds. 

As with other provisions of the Constitution, 
they went back to the colonial charters and 
State constitutions for their models. There 
they found the person of the governor, who ap- 
proached as nearly as possible their idea of 
what the President should be. But they had in 
mind, also, the sovereign of Great Britain and 
the President-General of Holland, the two coun- 
tries in Europe which most closely approached 
ours in form of government, and from all three 
sources they formed the composite executive 
department, vested in the person of the Presi- 
dent, that is now the rule. The powers and 
duties imposed upon him, as well as the limi- 
tations placed upon his powers, were all based 
upon the constitutions of the three foregoing 
sources; but in the main, the powers and du- 
ties of the State governor, modified and en- 
larged, serve as the real basis of the functions 
of the Presidency. 

The idea of a single head carried with it the 
idea of the absolutism of the British sovereign 
and the French monarch; but the method of 
election, the powers and checks upon his pow- 
ers by the two other co-ordinate branches of 
the Government, were to be the means of re- 
straining him in the arbitrary conduct of his 
office. Experience has shown the wisdom of 
their decision. Accordingly the Constitution 
provides that 

The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. (Art. II, Sec. 1.) 


QUALIFICATIONS 


It is surprising when we note how few are 
the necessary qualifications imposed upon the 
candidate for the most important ruling posi- 


tion in the world. They are only such as are 
necessary to show him to be a man of sufficient 
worldly experience and fully acquainted with 
the needs of the nation. They are simply that 
he shall be a natural-born citizen, of at least 
thirty-five years of age, and that he shall have 
resided within the country at least fourteen 
years. By a natural-born citizen is meant one 
who is born within the United States or any- 
where subject to its jurisdiction. Children 
born of American parents while traveling 
abroad on Government business are considered 
natural-born citizens within the meaning of 
the law. The children of the representatives 
of foreign governments, while on service in 
the United States, and born here, are not con- 
sidered in the light of natural-born citizens, for 
the reason that the homes of the foreign rep- 
resentatives are not considered territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

In order not to bar out such patriots as Ham- 
ilton and many others who were not born 
within the territory of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
the framers added “or citizens at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution.” It was the 
intention of the members of the Convention to 
leave it to the wisdom of the American citizen 
to decide upon the other qualifications of a can- 
didate to fill the high and exalted position of 
the President. The history of no country 
shows fewer rulers that have proved them- 
selves incapable of carrying out their duties. 

TERM OF OFFICE 


The term of office of the President was set- 
tled only after a long and serious debate. 
Widely differing views as to the length of the 
term were held. Some favored a long term 
and ineligibility for re-election, reasoning that 
the President would then conduct his office 
without fear or favor. Jefferson urged that 
the term be made seven years, and that he be 
disqualified for re-election. Others favored 
single terms up to ten years. Hamilton favored 
election for life, during good behavior, subject 
to removal by impeachment; but this was 
strongly opposed for fear of absolutism of the 
President. 


The question was finally settled by a com- 


promise. The term of office should be four 
years, and the President should be eligible for 
re-election. Custom has fixed it that the Presi- 
dent be renominated by his party after his 
first term; and because of the refusal of Wash- 
ington and ‘his immediate successors to accept 
renomination after their second terms, custom 
has again decided that a President serve only 
two terms. But one attempt was made to 
break this custom. A desperate effort was 
made to nominate Grant for a third term at 
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the Republican National Convention at Chi- 
cago in 1880, but he was hopelessly beaten, and 
custom ruled. 


COMPENSATION 


The question of making the President inde- 
pendent of Congress during his term, for his 
compensation, led to the Constitutional pro- 
vision that 

The President: shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
may have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. (Art. II, Sec. 1, Cl. 7.) 

Thus the President is provided for during 
his term of office, and can devote his whole 
time to the business of the Government with- 
out seeking some other means of livelihood. 
In 1793 Congress fixed the President’s salary 
at $25,000 per year. It has since been in- 
creased to $75,000 per annum, Congress hav- 
ing fixed it at $50,000 in 1873, and the former 
amount in 1908. In addition to this, Congress 
appropriates almost three hundred thousand 


dollars for the care and maintenance of the. 


President’s home, which is given him by the 
Government during his incumbency. As much 
as we spend on the President, the amount 
seems ridiculously small when we set beside 
it the incomes of the rulers of the great and im- 
portant nations of the world. 


ELECTION 


We have repeatedly urged that the Constitu- 
tion is in no sense the original work of the 
members of the Convention; but that it was an 
adaptation of existing constitutions with modi- 
fications suggested by the experience and wis- 
dom of the members. In the matter of the 
election, however, a departure was made 
which has proved to be the one weak spot in 
our Constitution. Four plans for the selec- 
tion of President were submitted. Mr. Wil- 
son submitted, with an apology, the plan for 
the popular election of the President; but this 
view was not accepted by the Convention. The 
fear was strong that the people were untrust- 
worthy in the selection of their chief magis- 
trate; that the man who would make most 
promises and cater most to the popular will 
would be the choice of the people, and that this 
would be inimical to the best interests of the 
nation. 

Choice by Congress or the State executives 
was opposed on the ground that this method 
would make the President the tool of his elec- 
tors. The final plan of having him chosen by 
electors elected by the people was adopted. In 
this method was recognized the right of the 
citizens in the choice of the President; and the 
need for an intermediate body to act as a check 
should the popular choice prove an unwise one. 
Accordingly, after much discussion, it was 


adopted that 
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Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress; but no senator or representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the president of the Senate. The 
president of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if there be 
more than one who have such majority, and have an 
equal number of votes, then the House of Represen- 
tatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them 
for President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said house shall in 
like manner choose the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a major- 
ity of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice- 
President. 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give 
their votes; which day shall be the same thruout the 
United States. (Art. II, Sec. 2 and Sec. 3.) 


Appalling Facts 


Do you know that our criminals cost us $3,500,000 
per day? 

Do you know that 250,000 persons—whom the law 
never touches—are engaged in the systematic pursuit 
of crime as a business? ; 

Do you know that the American pickpockets are as 
thoroly organized as any trades union? 

Do you know that the pickpockets of New York re- 
tain the permanent service of one of the best-known 
criminal lawyers of the United States to look after 
their “interests”? 

Do you know that there is a certain resident of New 
York who owes his income to the fees of prominent 
criminals, who pay him to travel up and down the 
country as a “fixer” between them and the police? 

Do you know that during the past ten years the 
tramp burglars of this country have almost doubled? 
—The World To-Day. 


























Test Questions in Civics and F.conomics 


By Maup E. KINGSLEY, Maine 


For Ninth Grade Pupils 


1. What is the relation between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the people of the 
United States? Who really owns the property 
which is administered by the United States 
Government? How did the “public domain” 
originate? What has always been the policy of 
the United States in connection with this vast 
real estate interest? What has been the result 
of this policy? What would probably have 
been the result had a less liberal policy been 
adopted in the early years of the country’s 
history ? 

2. What arguments are advanced in favor of 
the policy of retaining in the possession of the 
United States Government the coal and other 
mineral deposits in what is left of the public 
domain? How could such a policy be carried 
out without closing the land to homestead set- 
tlers? On what grounds is this policy opposed? 

3. If you own land on both sides of a stream 
of water and wish to utilize the water power, 
to what authority must you apply for permis- 
sion to build adam? On what grounds of pub- 
lic policy would you urge your application? On 
what grounds of public policy might your appli- 
cation be opposed by other people living near 
the stream? If. your application should be 
granted, what conditions would be imposed on 
you to safeguard the rights of the public in the 
stream ? 

4. What are some of the advantages which a 
nation derives from having the rougher and 
less accessible portions of its territory covered 
with forest growth? Why cannot private en- 
terprise be trusted to improve the forest lands 
as it improves the land adapted to agriculture? 
What measures are being taken by the United 
States Government to preserve certain forests? 
On what grounds of public policy are these 
measures oppased in some States? 

5. What is the primary object of collecting 
duties on imports from foreign countries? How 
may such duties be made to encourage home 
production instead of importation? For what 
reasons is it desirable to encourage home pro- 
duction? Under what circumstances and to 
what extent may the duty on imports be re- 
garded as a tax paid by the purchaser of ar- 
ticles of home production? How may duties 
on imports operate to check competition in do- 
mestic trade? : 

5. Just what is meant in current discussion 
by the following expressions: “Tariff”; “free 
trade” ; “protection” ; “tariff for revenue only”? 
What is a “Reciprocity Treaty”? In which 
branch of the national legislature must all laws 
affecting the tariff originate? Why? What is 
the office, in this connection, of the “Ways and 
Means” committee of the House of Representa- 
tives? 


7. What do you understand the difference to 
be between an ordinary business corporation 
and a “trust”? For what purposes are trusts 
formed? By what methods are these purposes 
promoted? Mention some advantages which 
the general public might derive from the elim- 
ination of competition. What are some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of unrestricted 
competition? 

8. Who owns the railroads? How is the rail- 
road business organized? What are the duties 
of the president of a railroad?) Of a director? 
What property interest is represented by a 
share of railroad stock? By a railroad bond? 

9. What advantages has rail transportation 
over water transportation which incline ship- 
pers to prefer the former under ordinary cir- 
cumstances? Are there any inland waterways, 
natural or artificial, in the United States which 
can be used in competition with railroads oper- 
ating in the same territory? For what reasons 
is it impossible to leave the improvement of 
waterways to private enterprise? 

10. For what portion of the year are the 
Great Lakes open to commerce? What is the 
most important shipbuilding center on the 
Lakes? Of what commodities do the cargoes 
carried on the Lakes chiefly consist? Where 
is the “Soo” (Sault de Sainte Marie) canal? 
What is its importance in the navigation of the 
Lakes? 

11. To what extent is it possible for cargo- 
carrying ships to pass from the Lakes to the 
ocean? Locate the Welland Canal; the Rapids 
of La Chine. What important exports from 
the United States and Canada to Europe could 
be profitably shipped direct from the Lake 
ports if a channel portable for ocean steam- 
ships could be opened from the Lakes to the 
lower St. Lawrence? 

12. In what directions is the Panama Canal 
expected to expand the commerce of the United 
States? Who is .paying for the construction 
of the canal and who will own it when it shall 
be completed? What is the name of the engi- 
neer in charge of the work? Of what service 
is he a member? Thru the territory of what 
nation is the canal being built? On what 
terms? 

13. Who will control and manage the Pan- 
ama Canal in operation? How much territory 
on each side of the actual work will be included 
in the management of the canal? What name 
is officially applied to this strip of territory? 
From what source is the canal expected to de- 
rive income sufficient to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance with interest on its orig- 
inal cost? 

14. How will the Panama Canal compare 
with the Suez Canal in length, in plan, and in 
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method of construction? In nature of owner- 
ship, control, and management? 

15. What is meant by the term “parcels 
post”? What is the limit of weight of parcels 
ef merchandise carried by the United States 
mails under existing law? What objections are 
made to the policy of increasing the usefulness 
of the Post-office by raising the limit of weight 
on merchandise mail? How are small parcels 
usually transported in the United States? 

16. What are some of the arguments for and 
against the policy of making post-offices banks 
of deposit for small sums of money on the 
credit of the United States Government? What 
is the distinction between a “savings bank” and 
other banks? How could the Post-office De- 
partment employ the money deposited in Postal 
Savings Banks so as to meet the expense of op- 
eration and pay the depositor a small rate of 
interest? 

17. What is the difference in meaning be- 
tween the words “immigrant” and “emigrant”? 
What are some of the inducements which bring 
immigrants to the United States? For what 
reasons is immigration encouraged? What 
classes of persons are rejected as immigrants? 
How may an immigrant become a citizen of the 
United States? What advantages does he de- 
rive from becoming a citizen? To what coun- 
tries is there some emigration from the United 
States? For what reasons? 

18. Just what is meant by the expression, 

“Wall Street”? What forms of business are 
transacted there which vitally influence general 
business conditions thruout the country? What 
form of property is bought and sold in a Stock 
Exchange? What in a Produce Exchange? 
Explain the technical meaning of “Bull and 
Bear.” What is meant by a “corner”? 
‘ 19. What forms of money are in circulation 
in the United States? What is the standard 
of value of money in the United States? How 
are the different kinds of money adjusted to 
one another so that the word dollar may al- 
ways express the same idea of value? What 
is the office of the banking business in relation 
to the money supply? What class of banks 
has the privilege of issuing currency notes? 
Under what conditions? 

20. What is the policy known as the “Mon- 
roe Doctrine”? Under what circumstances 
was it originally formulated? Against what 
danger was it designed to protect the people 
of the United States? How has it influenced 
the history of the American continent? What 
exertions has the United States been compelled 
to make in the enforcement of this policy? 

21. What distinction do you make between 
a Foundation for the Advancement of Learning 
and a University? What foundations of this 
nature do you know of? What specific acts of 
usefulness have they performed? What objec- 
tions to the establishment of such institutions 
by private munificence are sometimes ad- 
vanced ? 
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22. Wh¥ do nations maintain large armies 
in time of peace? Why, granting that the 
United States needs the protection of a mili- 
tary force, are mere coast defences and their 
artillery garrisons inadequate to afford such 
protection? How large is the regular army of 
the United States? How many men would be 
required to form a respectable field army in ac- 
tual war with a formidable power? How, in 
such an event, would the available regular sol- 
diers be supplemented ? 

23. What is meant by “mobilizing” a mili- 
tary force? What are the duties of the quar- 
termaster’s department? Who is the Com- 
mander-in-chief of all the military forces of 
the United States? What is the difference be- 
tween the command of a major-general and 
that of a brigadier-general? 

24. What is the distinction between infantry 
and cavalry; between coast artillery and field 
artillery? What is a regiment? A battalion? A 
troop? How is the United States artillery or- 
ganized? What United States Army post is 
nearest your home? How many soldiers are 
ordinarily stationed there? Of what branch 
or branches of the service are they? 

25. Who is Commander-in-chief of the 
United States Navy? What is a fleet? What 
is a squadron of ships? What is the essential 
difference between a battleship and a cruiser? 
Between a sailor and a marine? 


What His Hand Found To Do 

Johnny Donivan, a New York boy, needed a job. The 
family was in hard straits. He was only fifteen, but 
his father had been out of work for some time and 
there were eight mouths to be fed. In the course of 
his search, Johnny reached Battery Park just in time 
to see a crowd gather round the sea-wall. A man had 
fallen over, struck his head on a rock, and was drifting 
seaward. 

“Why don’t youse go after him?” demanded young 
Donivan of the bystanding men. They were the riff- 
raff that lounges about the city parks. 

“He’s only a tramp,” said one of the latter, regarding 
his natty clothes with concern. “I’m not going to take 
any chances. Besides, there’s a boat pulling out from 
that schooner over there.” 

“Tt won’t reach him in time, you piker!” yelled 
Johnny Donivan. “I'll go for him, even if he is a 
bum.” 

Over the wall and out into the water he sprang, 
and, being a good swimmer, was soon at the side of 
the half-conscious man. Then came the fight of his 
life. The man, partially revived by the chill of the 
water and in a frenzy of fear, seized the lad about the 
throat. Twice they went down and came up; and still 
nobody went to their assistance. The boy made a ter- 
rific fight. The man was almost unconscious again, 
and Donivan managed to pry himself loose. Then he 
towed the man by his arm to a nearby pier. 

This story, appearing in the city’s newspapers, 
brought so many offers that a hundred Johnny Doni- 
vans could have been supplied with jobs, says John S. 
Lopez, in Harper’s Weekly. 














By order of Postmaster-General Hitchcock, postal 
stations in large cities are to be closed on Sunday. The 
general delivery at main offices will be open, and special 
delivery mail will be delivered. 


After a deadlock continuing for weeks, the Hon. 
James A. O’Gorman, a Supreme Court Justice for New 
York County, was elected U. S. Senator for New York 
State, on March 21st. Mr. O’Gorman succeeds Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


Queen Mary, of England, has chosen the pink carna- 
tion as the coronation flower. It will be worn during 
the coronation festivities in June. 


The Roosevelt dam, which is to hold the waters of 
the Salt River valley in Arizona, was opened on March 
19th. It is expected that the first year’s crop will be 
more than equal in value to the cost of the dam. 


The general elections in Portugal were postponed 
from April 30 to May 14. This is the fourth time that 
the provisional government has deferred the election 
of a president and parliament, after setting a date. 


At a fashionable wedding in Berlin, Germany, a 
short time ago, moving pictures were taken of the cere- 
mony and reception, and of the drive to and from the 
church. The films were made, that copies might be 
sent to relatives in Australia, China and India. 


Mr. Carter H. Harrison was made Mayor of Chicago 
at the recent election. His official plurality was 17,325. 


The United States Court of Appeals has declared 
that the Oklahoma law prohibiting the piping of nat- 
ural gas out of the State is unconstitutional. 


It is estimated that in the Province of Buenos Aires, 
and nearby territory, the loss of sheep from the effects 
of drouth will exceed 8,000,000 head. This is about 20 
per cent of the flocks. 

King George has revived Queen Victoria’s regulation 
excluding from Court persons who have been divorced. 

The Hamburg-American liner “Princess Irene,” in- 
bound, was grounded on the sands of Lone Hill bar, 
off Fire Island, on April 7. Her seventeen hundred 
passengers were transferred to a sister ship, after 
which the ship was floated and towed up to the city. 

The special session of Congress has forced Speaker 
Champ Clark to cancel $9,000 of lecture contracts. 

England imported 1,770,000 rabbit skins from Aus- 
tralia last year. 

The report comes from the passenger traffic depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central railroad that during the 
year 1910 the road carried nearly 31,000,000 people 
without killing one. The number of accidents was re- 
duced one-half in the year. 

The German battleship “Kaiser,” which was launched 
at Kiel on March 21, was christened by the Empress 
Augusta Victoria. 

An international medical conference to investigate 
conditions bearing on the plague raging in North China 
was opened at Mukden, on April 3. Dr. Wu Lien-teh, 
director of the Army Medical College at Tientsin, is 
the president. 


The World We Live In 





Commander Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the North 
Pole, has been commissioned as a civil engineer in the 
navy, with the rank of Rear Admiral on the retired list. 
The commission dates from April 6, 1909, the day when 
Mr. Peary reached the immediate vicinity of the pole. 


A “City Court of Domestic Relations” was opened 
in Chicago on April 3, with Judge Charles N. Goodnow 
as presiding official. The special function of the court 
is to be the adjustment of difficulties in families, for 
the sake of the children. 

Mrs. Ella Wilson was elected mayor of Hunnewell, 
Kansas, on April 4. She has selected a woman for 
chief of police. 


The best quality of sandpaper is made from pow- 
dered bottles. 

More than a third of the cultivated land of France, 
exclusive of vineyards, is given over to the raising of 
wheat. 5 

The population of India is given, according to the 
provisional census returns, as 315,000,000. This is an 
increase of 20,500,000 over the returns of 1900. 

About 25,000,000 lemons were shipped from southern 
California on March 17. Carloads to the number of 
173 left Colton and San Bernardino on that day. 


The boy Prince of Wales made his maiden speech at 
Dartmouth, England, on March 29. The occasion was 
the observing of the ancient custom of presenting to 
the town of Dartmouth a silver oar. The oar symbol- 
izes the town’s traditional guardianship of the harbor. 

President Taft sent a message to Congress on April 
5, again urging a reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
He says in the message that he convoked the Sixty- 
second Congress in extra session in order that there 
might be no break of continuity in considering and 
acting upon this most important subject. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, in his annual report for 1910, 
says a good word for the playground movement. He 
says that the movement “is essentially and fundamen- 
tally an educational factor in our civilization,” and 
should “be closely allied with the educational interests 
of the State.” 

There are 300,000 Greeks in the United States, 30,000 
of them in or near New York City. 

The women students of Cornell University are win- 
ning more honors than the men, tho they are fewer in 
number. Of the twenty-seven Greek keys given by 
the Phi Beta Kappa society, fifteen went to girls. 

Dr. David Jayne Hill, United States Ambassador to 
Germany, tendered his resignation to President Taft, 
on April 14, and it was accepted. No explanation of 
the reason for the move was made public. 

The famous painting by Rembrandt, entitled “The 
Mill,” has been purchased by Mr. Widener, of Phila- 
delphia, for half a million dollars. The painting will 
be brought to this country. 

The number of horses in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, was said to be about 25,000,000, which, at 
the average price of $111.67, makes the total equine 
wealth in the country $2,791,750,000. 
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New York State Capitol Burned 

The entire western end of the New York State Capi- 
tol, at Albany, was destroyed by fire on March 29. The 
loss amounted to nearly $7,000,000, and half the State 
departments are crippled and homeless. 

The fire burned from about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing until after eleven, before it was under control. It 
wiped completely out of existence the State Education 
department, with its library of world-wide fame and of 
a value that cannot be estimated in dollars. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of books comprising the State Li- 
brary were also destroyed. 

About 30,000 regents’ papers from New York City, 
which had been received for the approval of the ex- 
aminers, and which had not been examined, were de- 
stroyed in the fire. The papers were all from high 
school pupils, and because of the disaster the regents 
will accept as their own the ratings given the pupils 
on the examinations by their teachers, who first mark 
the papers before they are forwarded to the regents. 


The Shirtwaist Factory Fire in New York 

The recent fire in New York City, in which 140 
shirtwaist makers lost their Jives, has aroused public 
interest in methods of protection from fires in facto- 
ries generally. It seems that the doors leading to 
stairways and exits were locked, at least for some rea- 
son or other they could not be used. 

It is asserted that there are a hundred buildings in 
the factory district of New York where a similar trag- 
edy could occur. As a result of the investigation now 
under way, there will be, in the city, a thoro overhaul- 
ing of building laws and laws relating to factory man- 
agement. 


Tree Planting in Korea 

The Seoul Press of February 8, 1911, notes that by 
way of commemorating one of the three national holi- 
days of Japan, to be observed for the first time in Ko- 
rea, the Director of the Agricultural Department has 
notified all provincial governors that 2,500,000 young 
trees reared in the Government nurseries will be dis- 
tributed among the Provinces to be planted on that 
particular day, in the grounds of public offices, schools, 
and other public establishments thruout Korea. 

The Press approves this tree-planting scheme, for 
the reasons that Korea has been dying physically be- 
cause of the fact that its mountains are mostly treeless 
and that afforestation is one of the needs of the coun- 
try. The article concludes as follows: 

“Due to the baldness of most Korean mountains, 
floods have been of yearly occurrence with the conse- 
quent devastation of arable lands and roads, failure of 
crops, and gradual shrinkage in the yield of marine 
products along the coast. In a country like Korea 
where agriculture and fishery are the main sources of 
revenue, treeless mountains are the greatest scourge to 
the people.” 


Aroused By Dogs 

An express train carrying two hundred passengers 
was saved from being wrecked near Gate City, Wash- 
ington, recently, by the instinct of two dogs and the 
quick action of two women, says Our Dumb Animals. 
Hearing the noise made by an enormous log which had 
been dislodged by rain and rolled down across the 
rails, the dogs hastened to the spot and, seemingly real- 
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izing the impending danger, set up a furious barking. 
Hurrying to the scene, one of the women succeeded by 
heroic efforts in flagging the fast express train with 
the red jacket which she wore. 

‘Had the train been derailed, it would undoubtedly 
have plunged into the Chehalis River, one hundred 
feet below. 


Siberian Province of Tomsk 

Siberia, especially the Province of Tomsk, is de- 
veloping rapidly. The following statistics show con- 
ditions in the Province of Tomsk: 

Area devoted to cereals, 5,419,467 acres, viz: Wheat 
and barley, 3,315,114 acres; oats, 1,658,626 acres; all 
other grain, 445,727 acres. Area in tobacco, 718 acres, 
producing 345,492 pounds, which is consumed locally. 
Cattle breeding, owing to abundance of grass and pas- 
ture lands, is an important industry. The animal cen- 
sus for 1908 gave the following returns: Horses, 
1,826,752; neat cattle, 2,058,651; sheep, 2,833,408; 
hogs, 483,368; goats, 100,847; reindeer, 4,638; camels, 
817; yaks, 1,685; donkeys, 13; total, 7,310,129. Bee- 
keeping is making notable progress in the Province, 
there being in 1908 406,396 beehives, the income from 
the industry amounting to $206,031. There were 1,910 
dairies, employing 4,622 hands, the annual output 
amounting to $2,062,982. The forest lands aggregated 
122,167,032 acres. 

The- manufacturing and industrial establishments 
numbered 8,460, employing 24,666 hands, with an out- 
put valued at $11,558,657. 


Police Dogs in Holland 


The use of dogs as assistants to the police force 
having been successfully tried at Hilversum, a town of 
25,000 population in this district, it is proposed to 
make the experiment in Amsterdam. At first a small 
number of dogs will be used with a few policemen in 
certain parts of the city, but if the experiment suc- 
ceeds a larger number will be employed, covering prac- 
tically the whole town. However, the police authori- 
ties doubt if the experiment will succeed in so large a 
city as this, believing that dogs are more likely to 
make mistakes where the population is great and dense, 
and that the policemen of such a place, being better 
armed, are less in need of such auxiliaries than those 
of a smaller town. 


Stage Geese Refuse to Act 

Geese trained to take part in Humperdinck’s opera, 
“Konigskinder,” made a sensation at the Halle (Ger- 
many) opera-house recently, according to The World’s 
Chronicle. It was found that live geese could be 
trained to take part, and many people were present 
each night to see the birds on the stage. On the night 
in question the geese did not like the company they had 
to associate with. The prima donna who regularly 
sings the part of the goosemaid was taken ill suddenly, 
and it became necessary to obtain an understudy. When 
the latter, however, went on the stage the geese re- 
belled against the intrusion of a strangr. They became 
so enraged they threatened to do the singer bodily 
injury. 

The conductor of the orchestra had to stop the per- 
formance until the geese could be quelled. They re- 
fused to subside until the familiar figures of the wood- 
chopper and the broom-maker came upon the scene. 
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Tom Johnson—A Self Made Man 


Mr. Tom L. Johnson, four times Mayor of Cleveland, 
twice Representative in Congress, and father of the 
three-cent street-car fare agitation, died on April 10. 
His death came after a month’s illness. Mr. Johnson 
was 57 years old. 

Tom Johnson was born in Georgetown, Ky., in 1854. 


His baptismal name was Thomas Loftin Johnson, but ° 


“Tom” he became to his family and his associates in 
childhood and Tom he remained all his life. Here is 
the account of his life as given in the New York Sun. 

Such education as he received was obtained in Indi- 
ana, his family having moved there from Staunton, 
Va., where he had been taken as a boy and where he 
first learned the trick of money-getting. Johnson 
himself used to say that he began life as a monopo- 
list. The war had taken everything his family pos- 
sessed. Casting about for a way of relieving their 
need, the boy at thirteen turned to selling papers. 

“There was only one train a day into the town,” he 
said in an account of his first business venture, “and I 
got all the papers that came. So I began as a monopo- 
list. I got 15 cents apiece for daily papers and 25 
cents for picture papers. I made money and in time 
had $88—all in silver, the first real money we had 
seen for years.” 

With his newly acquired riches Johnson went to 
Louisville, Ky., with his mother and two younger broth- 
ers. He got a job in an iron mill there, lost it, and 
got another with the street railroad. That connection 
gave direction to his entire subsequent career. 

His course upward was phenomenally rapid. Within 
a twelvemonth he had invented a steel rail still in use. 
Profit-taking began on a big scale. A nickel trolley for 
bobtail cars next took shape in his inventive brain and 
added more dollars to the inflow. Other profitable in- 
ventions followed. 

He was just 22 years old when he took control of 
the Indianapolis Street Railroad Company. Three 
years later he acquired control of a street railroad com- 
pany of Cleveland. 

Later, in the conviction that he was paying too much 
for rails, he organized the Johnson Company at Johns- 
town, Pa., and began their manufacture. Outside of 
the steel trust, the plant became one of the largest in 
the country. 

Mr. Johnson went to Brooklyn and built the Nassau 
Railroad. With his brother, Albert, soon after acquir- 
ing the the Brooklyn road, he obtained charters for the 
construction of the first electric road between New 
York and Philadelphia. He first organized the Lehigh 
Valley Traction Company at Allentown, Pa., placing 
thirty-five miles of electric road in operation, rapidly 
extending the system to Easton, Pa. 

With his grip firmly upon the street-car situation in 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Allentown and Brooklyn, and 
with a tightening hold upon the lines of Detroit, Mr. 
Johnson bought a tract of land outside of Cleveland, 
set up a $2,000,000 plant and increased his output of 
steel rails. All told, he was then employing some 
20,000 men. His fortune had already passed the 
$5,000,000 mark according to general belief. 

When the Flower syndicate set out to consolidate the 
Brooklyn roads it was compelled to pay Johnson $10,- 
000,000 for his holdings and properties. It was after 
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this sale that he announced his intention of withdraw- 
ing from business life and devoting himself thereafter 
to dissemination of the single tax idea of Henry George. 

In 1888 he was nominated for Congress by the 
Clevelanders in a strong Republican district. He as- 
tonished everybody by the narrowness of his defeat. 
In 1890 he stood again and was elected, repeating the 
achievement in 1892. 

During both terms he found occasion to get his single 
tax views before the legislative body. In the Fifty- 
second Congress he and five other members parcelled 
out into six parts Henry George’s “Protection or Free 
Trade,” and delivered them as speeches, thus insuring 
their publication and circulation as part of the Con- 
gressional Record. Subsequently Johnson gave free ex- 
pression to his views in a sensational speech on the 
Wilson bill and the income tax. 

In 1901 Mr, Johnson was elected Mayor of Cleveland. 
His fight of fights as Mayor was for three-cent fares 
on all the street railroads in Cleveland. He had made 
it one of the principal issues of his campaign for the 
mayoralty, and he labored to make it a fact during his 
first and three subsequent terms in Cleveland’s City 
Hall. The campaign was fiercely waged, but repeat- 
edly met with legal and other reverses, and in 1909 an 
end was put to the eight-year fight with the election 
of Herman C. Baker, the Republican nominee for ° 
Mayor. 

Three years ago Tom Johnson found himself face to 
face with financial ruin. A fortune estimated at from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 had dwindled. 

During his incumbency as Mayor Johnson virtually 
controlled Democratic politics in Ohio. Among politi- 
cians he was a personal force. He was a prince of 
“mixers,” had magnetism and unlimited powers of con- 
ciliation. In appearance he was short, thick-necked, 
square of jaw and somewhat florid. In dress he was 
invariably simple. 


Alexandre Guilmant, the noted French organist, died 
in Paris on March 30. He was 74 years of age. 


Denman Thompson, the actor, died at his country 
home in West Swanzey, N. H., on April 15, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Mr. Thompson’s portrayal of 
Joshua Whitcomb, in his play, “The Old Homestead,” 
made him famous thruout the country. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, professor of sanitary chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 
1884, and president of the American Home Economic 
Association, died at her home in Jamaica Plains, at the 
age of eighty-eight years. 


Traffic on Canadian Canals 

The total traffic on Canadian canals in the calendar 
year 1910, according to statistics furnished by Consul 
Harry P. Dill, of Orillia, amounted to 42,503,305 tons, 
an increase of 9,857,407 tons, as compared with 1909. 
The increase, in tons, occurred in the following canals: 
The Soo, 9,155,503; Welland, 313,166; St. Lawrence, 
835,754; Ottawa, 43,204; Rideau, 43,107; St. Peters, 
746; Murray, 62,698. Decreases of 82,818 and 13,948 
tons are reported for the Chambly and Trent Canals, 
respectively. 
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Notes of New Books 


The purpose of “The Gordon Readers” is to lead 
pupils during the first three years in school to a mas- 
tery of the mechanics of reading. At the same time 
the series presents an unusually large amount of fresh 
and instructive matter. One primary supervisor sum- 
marizes its good points as follows: 1. The combina- 
tion of the phonic, word and sentence methods; 2. The 
absence of diacritical marks, and the few phonic facts 
to be remembered; 3. The brief way of expressing 
thought and the aid furnished by charts and drills; 
4. The careful gradation of the work. The series com- 
prises four books and numerous charts. (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.) 


“Industrial Studies—The United States,” by Nellie 
B. Allen. It has come to be well understood that in 
the teaching of geography the supplementary book is 
as necessary as the text-book, and the need for books 
that will describe man’s mode of living, his industries, 
his activities, his political and social organization to 
supplement the work of the teacher in the classroom 
has been emphasized again and again. Notes and sug- 
gestions to increase the value practical of this book 
are added in the form of topics for study, copious illus- 
trations taken at first hand and numerous maps. Price, 
_ 65 cents. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“The American Rural School,” by Harold Waldstein 
Foght, is intended for rural school teachers, superin- 
tendents, members of the rural school boards, and all 
interested in the movement to make American rural 
life richer and its labor more effective by means of 
schools adapted to the changing needs of rural society 
and the demands of modern life. It is not a treatise 
on school methods or on school management. It is 
rather an educational history, setting forth what has 
already been accomplished in this movement, and indi- 
cating what still remains to be done. Price, $1.25. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York) 


“Elements of Business Arithmetic,” by Anson H. 
Bigelow and W. A. Arnold, treats the subject of arith- 
metic according to the methods most in vogue in the 
business world. The subject is taught concretely and 
practically, and is suited to the comprehension of the 
children of school age. Emphasis has been placed upon 
those parts of the subject that are most applicable to 
the everyday needs of the clerk, bookkeeper, and others 
in commercial life. Price, 70 cents. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


“Select Orations,” selected and edited by Dr. Archi- 
bald McClelland Hall, appears in the Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics series. The orators represented include 
the most famous of both ancient and modern times, 
from ancient Greece to our own Charles Sumner. 
Price, 25 cents. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


“Property Insurance,” by Prof. Solomon S. Huebner, 
has for its object the presentation of important facts 
and problems connected with those forms of insurance 
which grant protection against loss of property. It is 
one of the Appleton series of “Books on Business Sub- 
jects.” Price, $2.00 net. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 
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“Solid Geometry,” by H. E. Slaught, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and N. J. Lennes, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Its important features are making clear the 
concepts of three-dimensioned spaces by simple illus- 
trations and exercises; the interspersing thruout the 
text of interesting concrete applications, and the care- 
fully worked out logical structure. A consistent 
scheme has been followed in the presentation of in- 
commensurables and the theory of limits. Introductory 
price, 75 cents. (Allyn & Bacon, Chicago and New 
York.) 


“The Principles of Industrial Management,” by 
Prof. John C. Duncan, of the University of Illinois, 
is written to give both the accountant and the general 
student of business a brief presentation of the under- 
lying principles of the science of management. Part I. 
treats of “The Economic Environment,” Part II. of 
“The Equipment of the Plant,” Part III. of “Organi- 
zation and Management.” The whole forms a book of 
316 pages, plentifully illustrated with diagrams and 
maps. Price, $2.00 net. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Carpenter’s “How the World Is Housed,” by Frank 
George Carpenter, is the third volume of the series of 
Readers on Commerce and Industry by this popular 
and interesting writer. He takes the children all over 
the globe, to learn for themselves where the materials 
in their houses come from and how they are prepared 
for use. The numerous illustrations from photographs, 
many of them of unusual scenes, add much to the help- 
fulness and attractiveness of the book. Price, 60 cents. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 

Taine’s “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,” 
edited by J. F. L. Raschen, Lafayette College. The 
selections chosen give a complete view of the conditions 
leading up to the Revolution and the First Empire. 
The text is equipped with copious notes, and all diffi- 
culties of idiom are treated in a complete vocabulary. 
A biographical sketch of the author is included. Price, 
60 cents. (American Book Company, New York.) 

Scheffel’s “Ekkehard”—“Audifax und Hadumoth,” 
edited by Charles Hart Handschin, Ph.D., and William 
F. Luebke, A.B., both of Miami University. In this 
edition the most charming portion, the idyl of Audifax 
and Hadumoth, of Scheffel’s famous novel, is given. 
The text is followed by series of German questions 
for conversational practice, and English exercises for 
retranslation. Price, 60 cents. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 

“Scottie and His Lady” is a beautifully written light 
history of a dog, by Margaret Morse. Scottie was a 
collie and the first part of the story is told by the dog 
himself. The book is one that would be appreciated 
by both boys and girls, and is just the sort of book to 
put into the hands of young people. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston.) 

“To Mars via the Moon” is an astronomical story by 
Mark Wicks. It is a narrative of events which might 
be supposed to occur in the course of an actual voyage 
to Mars, and describing what might be seen on the 
planet during a short visit. Maps, plates and charts 
add to the interest, and the book is worth placing in the 
hands of pupils. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

















The Making of American Books 


From Days of the Pony Express to Multiple Sellers 


Anybody will tell you offhand 
that the first printing on the 
American continent was done 
either in Massachusetts or in 
Pennsylvania. But if one looks 
further back than even the 
“Oath of a Freeman,” the small 
“broadside” which Stephen 
Daye turned out on his Cam- 
bridge press in 1638, and which 
was the first printing done 
within the borders of the pres- 
ent United States, one will find 
that in the capital of Mexico 
there was a printing press in 
operation 100 years, perhaps 
102 years, before the first type 
was set in the English colenies 
of America. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN BOOK 

Before 1540 this Mexican 
press had turned out the first 
book printed in the New World, 
more than sixty-six years be- 
fore Jamestown was settled. It 
was called “A Spiritual Ladder 
for Reaching Heaven” (Escala 
Espiritual para Llegar al 
Cielo”). 

In Mexico, too, in the dim- 
mer ages of the Aztecs, was the 
first glimmer, so far as is 
known, of the desire of a people 
of the Western Hemisphere to 
write. Over among the won- 
derful collection of books on 
printing in the American Type 
Founders’ plant at Communi- 
paw, Jersey City, the librarian, 
Henry Lewis Bullen, recently 
dug out a little Spanish pamph- 
let which told that a certain 
part of the taxes of the ancient 
Aztec civilization must be paid 
in rolls of the equivalent of our 
modern writing paper. 

Doubtless the first bit of writ- 
ing done inside the present 
United States to find its way 
into print was Captain John 
Smith’s “A True Relation of 
Such Occurrencies and Acci- 
dents of Noate as hath hapened 
in Virginia since the first plant- 
ing of that Colony.” But as 
this was printed in London in 
1608, the incident does not de- 
tract from the glory of the first 
American press, which was put 
up at Cambridge, Mass., in 1638 
and from which was issued two 
years later the first American 
book, the “Bay Psalm Book.” 


THE OLD DAYS—AND NOW 

It’s a far cry from the foot 
and hand power wooden press 
of Cambridge “Psalm Book” 
days to the modern newspaper 
press weighing from thirty to 
forty tons, made of 4,000 sepa- 
rate pieces of steel, iron, brass, 
wood and fabric; which takes 
eighteen months to build and 


(From the New York Sun— Abridged.) 


which is sold at a sum which 
would more than buy all the 
presses that were in the United 
States even as late as the early 
nineteenth century and which 
prints, cuts, folds and counts 
almost 100,000 papers an hour, 
almost 270 finished papers a 
second. , 

Or compare the _printing- 
house of even Franklin’s day 
with a plant, say, like that run 
until recently by W. B. Conkey 
& Co. in Indiana—seven acres 
of printing-house one_ story 
high, where the rolls of paper 
were unloaded from the cars at 
one end of the plant and then 
“tacked” the length of the 
seven acres, never halting or 
turning back, until the raw 
material was shot out of the 
far end of the printing-house 
in the form of cases of finished 
books, more than a million and 
a half of them a year, not to 
mention sample books, tags, 
catalogues and what not by the 
million more. 

Perhaps no mechanical device 
has made strides equal to those 
of the printing press. And the 
mechanical progress of the 
press has had its big share in 
the literary development of the 
country. 

In the printing days just be- 
fore the Revolution, and even 
later, the makers of books 
scarcely could be called pub- 
lishers. They simply were 
printers of books who copied 
works originally done in Eng- 
land, and they lived by person- 
ally selling the books, which 
they turned out a few hundred 
at a time on their clumsy 
presses. The publisher as we 
know him is one who, generally 
speaking, produces the book 
but who has some one else print 
it for him. 

OUR FIRST REAL PUBLISHER 


In looking over recently as 
complete a list of early publi- 
cations in the colonies as can 
be obtained the writer “discov- 
ered” the man who seems to 
have been the first publisher in 
America. The imprint runs: 
“Cambridg. (sic) Printed by 
S. G. [Samuel Green] for Hez- 
ekiah Usher at Boston in New 
England 1656.” 

Consequently Hezekiah Usher 
is the first publisher in Amer- 
ica of whom there is record. 
Perhaps the title of the book 
caused the publisher to leave 
the printing to other hands. 
The name of the work is 
“Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babes in Either England. 
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Drawn Out of the Breasts of 
Both Testaments for Their 
Souls’ Nourishment. But May 
Be of Like Use to Any Chil- 
dren.” The last copy _ sold 
brought $400, which included 
the title of the work. 

The early writings of the 
Brownists, or Pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth, and of the Puritans of 
Boston and Salem were the 
yield of a race of religious fan- 
atics physically starved and cold 
and with hostiles all about, of 
thought stern enough to reach 
thru to the time of one of the 
foremost thinkers—and _ thun- 
derers—of the early days, Jon- 
athan Edwards, who _ inciden- 
tally left writings which have 
been republished more than 150 
years after his death. 

Despite the historic interest 
of the very earliest writings of 
the New England folk; which 
is their only interest, one reads 
with a subconscious feeling that 
some one has left a window open 
in January. 


AN EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCER 

But into the colony came one 
man who wrote with an “I don’t 
care” personality and gave a big 
May party for the Indians. He 
fed them firewater and then, 
drunk himself, made _ things 
worse by supplying his sotted 
dusky guests with firearms. 
Thomas Morton was his name, 
an English adventurer who 
founded a colony at what is 
now Braintree. The Pilgrims 
sent Miles Standish after him 
and Thomas’ was sent back to 
England. He wrote a crazy 
book in the mother country ridi- 
culing the Standish expedition 
against him and always refer- 
ring to Miles as “Capt. Shrimp.” 
And in this book he speculated 
wonderfully upon the origin of 
the Indians and told in detail to 
his English readers that the In- 
dian babes were born white, but 
were stained a copper hue 
shortly after birth with wal- 
nut juice. 

Capt. Smith, of the Virginia 
colony, probably lied as fluently 
but he did it more in the man- 
ner of a gentleman. As has 
been said, he waited until his 
second effusion, “The General 
History of Virginia,” also, of 
course, printed and published in 
London, before he remembered 
that Pocahontas had saved his 
life so romantically. Fighting 
the Indians was more of a joy 
to John Smith than it was to 
the sufferers in Massachusetts, 
wherefore the romantic captain 
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had time to get nearer to nar- 
rative art, and so he wrote the 
story in the third person with a 
lovely simplicity. 

“* * * Being ready with their 
clubs, to beate out his braines, 
Pocahontas, the King’s dearest 
daughter, when no _intreaty 
could prevaile, got his head in 
her armes and laid her owne 
upon his to save him from 
death.” 

And on he went, with facts 
—e present to embarrass 

im. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK THAT 
SHAKESPEARE KNEW 

Three years after Smith ar- 
rived at the Jamestown colony 
William Strachey was wrecked 
off the Bermudas when the “Sea 
Venture,” from England to the 
Virginia colony, ran into a hur- 
ricane. Strachey made Virginia 
in time, however, and wrote “A 
“True Reportory of the Wracke 
and Redemption of Sir Thomas 
Gates Upon and From the Ber- 
mudas.” The publication of the 
wreck story in London at the 
time Shakespeare was writing 
“The Tempest,” and the line of 
“The Tempest,” “Still vexed 
Bermoothes,” followed by de- 
scriptions in blank verse of a 
shipwreck which is not far from 
Strachey’s prose recital of the 
storm, have caused students to 
grow interested in this early bit 
of Virginia writing merely be- 
cause of the likelihood that 
Shakespeare had read Strach- 
ey’s descriptive narrative and 
had been interested in it almost 
to the point of using it, just as 
he took and improved all that 
came his way. 

George Sandys, Dryden’s “best 
versifier of the former age,” 
also came to the Virginia col- 
ony in 1621 and in the Virginia 
woods translated the last ten 
books of Ovid’s ‘“Metamor- 
phoses.” And Alexander Whit- 
taker, of the Church of Eng- 
land, was there and wrote the 
optimistic “Good News From 
Virginia.” They were happier 
seemingly in the Southland than 
in bleak New England, where 
the writings showed an asceti- 
cism that centuries later was to 
run thru materialism in the 
eighteenth century and then into 
the reaction of “transcendental- 
ism” in the nineteenth. 

NEW ENGLAND’S GLOOMY BOOKS 


The loveliness of Pocahon- 
tases or of nature in the mean- 
time is not reflected in the cold- 
er North. William Bradford, 
for instance, Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony, every year until 
he died in 1657, preferred to 
write solemn histories of the 
colony folk, or when he dipped 
to descriptive narrative, told 
how “their reverend pastor, 
falling downe on his knees * * * 
with waterie cheeks commended 
them with most fervent prayers 
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to the Lord and His blessing.” 
John Eliot, who was connected 
with the bringing out of the 


“Bay Psalm Book,” shortly af- 


ter Bradford’s death translated 
and printed the Bible in the Al- 
gonquin language; and even be- 
fore this, Roger Williams had 
contributed to the writings of 
the day his first written expres- 
sion of his more tolerant views, 
“The Bloody Tenant of Perse- 
cution for Cause of Conscience.” 
Merry reading, all of it. 

There was a gleam of grim 
humor in Nathaniel Ward’s 
“The Simple Cobbler of Aga- 
wam,” however, as this: “* * * * 
Nine tailors make a man; it 
were well if nineteen could 
make a woman to her mind.” 
And sometimes Preacher Ward 
broke into song. One of his pa- 
rishioners, Anne Dudley Brad- 
street, found time from her du- 
ties as wife and mother to bring 
out a volume of verse, printed 
in London in 1650, and a second 
edition in Boston in 1678. Her 
literary spark must have come 
down thru the centuries; among 
her descendants were : 
Dana, William E. Channing, 
a Holmes and Wendell Phil- 
ips. 

A movement that was to go 
far toward stimulating letters 
in America happened when, on 
October 28, 1636, the colonists 
resolved to vote “£400 toward a 
school or college,” and therewith 
founded Harvard. Two years 
later the first press began to 
groan rheumatically at Cam- 
bridge. 


AND THEN CAME NEWSPAPERS 


It was not until 1690 that the 
first “newspaper,” called Public 
Occurrences, appeared. It crit- 
icised things as they were; was 
too seditious and was promptly 
suppressed. Fourteen years la- 
ter the Boston News Letter 
came out, and for fifteen years 
this second publication was the 
only paper in America. The 
American Weekly Mercury next 
appeared (in 1719) in Philadel- 
phia. 

James Blair, founder of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, began 
to produce history in Virginia, 
and John Lawson to write of 
North Carolina. In Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., William Livingston 
was writing not only of mili- 
tary manceuvres in the colonies, 
but also, with forests every- 
where, of the joys of what he 
called “rural life.” There was 
one, only one, book during these 
dreary days which even now 
is worth reading, Judge Samuel 
Sewell’s diary, the Judge who 
sorrowed in that he once had 
condemned New England 
witches to death and later re- 
pented. He married three times 
and in his diary, not written, of 
course, for public eyes, but pub- 
lished after his death, he tells 
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in beautiful detail the happen- 
ings of his three tries at 
“sparking.” 

One should take note of the 
Mathers, Increase Mather, 
named to celebrate the increase 
in population in Massachusetts, 
and his son, Cotton Mather. 
Cotton Mather was a freshman 
at Harvard at 11 years and got 
his B. A. at 18 years on a the- 
sis about “The Divine Origin of 
the Hebrew Vowel Points.” 
There are 383 titles to the 
works he left behind him. His 
father, Increase, left only 136. 
Only students remember what 
father and son wrote about. 
One of Whittier’s early verses, 
“Calef in Boston, 1692,” tells of 
the meeting of Increase, who 
believed in witchcraft, and Rob- 
ert Calef, a writing merchant of 
Boston, who didn’t believe in it. 


ALMANACS EARLY IN THE FIELD 

The “Almanac,” which in 
ante-Revolutionary days was of 
importance and which finally 
ascended to the heights of 
Franklin’s “Poor Richard,’ 
made its appearance first in 
1725, when Nathaniel Ames 
brought out the first of these 
little books. James Franklin 
followed with “The Rhode Is- 
land Almanac” three years 
later. 

The voice of Jonathan Ed- 
wards was beginning to tell the 
colonists now of the punish- 
ment to be meted to sinners. 
What Edwards had to tell Mas- 
sachusetts in his day has waned 
in interest, but there was and 
is in the printed page a gloomy, 
grandeur in the sermons of this 
man, who second only to Frank- 
lin, was the intellectual giant 
of his age. 

Michael Wigglesworth sent a 
gleam of humor among the New 
England colonists by caricatur- 
ing even Jonathan Edwards in 
his verses, “The Day of Doom.” 
The verses were very bad, but 
they were read widely, doubt- 
less because of the relief they 
offered. 

OUR FIRST POET 

Twenty-five years before the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the first American-born 
poet, Benjamin Thompson, of 
Braintree, blossomed forth with 
his “New England Crisis.” It 
was a rhythmical story of King 
Philip’s war, fashioned, as most 
ambitious verse of the day was 
built, in Pope’s iambic pentam- 
eter. Thomas Godfrey was the 
first to write a dramatic poem 
in the Colonies, “The Prince of 
Parthia, a Tragedy,” but this 
did not come along (in Phila- 
delphia) until 1765. : 

All during these years we 
were a suburb of England, and 
so there was no nationality, and 
only the first faint spark of pa- 
triotism was beginning to glow 
which later was to be fanned 
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and glow upon a nation. In 
John Trumbull’s “McFingal,” 
which ran into thirty editions 
in a short time and in which 
the couplet 
“No man e’er felt the halter 
draw 
“ With good opinion of the law ” 
is as good to-day as it was in 
1782, there is the feel of inde- 
pendence. 

In days even earlier than 
“McFingal” the leading book- 
makers of the Colonies were the 
Pennsylvania Germans and 
Dutch. In the village of Eph- 
rata, near Gettysburg, they 
made the type and paper, print- 
ed and bound the beautiful book 
known as the “Ephrata Martyr 
Book,” the most important bit 
of bookmaking of the time. In 
Germantown, prior to the Rev- 
olution, Christopher Sauer and 
his son had the largest printing- 
house in the Colonies, where 
they made not only their own 
paper and ink but were the first 
typefounders of America. As 
early as 1739 they printed the 
first book in German type to be 
made in the Colonies. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’ EXPORTS 
BOOKS 


Benjamin Franklin, five years 
later, packed up some books 
and wrote a significant letter 
to William Strahan, who at the 
time, July, 1744, was the lead- 
ing bookseller of London. Part 
of the letter runs: 

“IT send you per this ship a 
box containing 300 copies of a 
piece I have lately printed here 
[Franklin’s most ambitious ty- 
pographical output, Logan’s 
“Cato Major”] and purpose to 
send you 200 more per next 
ship. I desire you to take the 
properest measures for getting 
them sold at such a price as 
they will fetch, and I will take 
books of you in exchange for 
them.” 

This is the first evidence at 
hand of the exporting of books 
from America to England. 
Franklin, it is worth noting, 
made some money on his print- 
ing shop. 

The first “permanent” jour- 
nal, the Boston News Letter 
(1704), was followed by the 
New York Gazette, which came 
from the Bradford press, a 
name which has come down to 
the present printing-house of 
Frank McBreen, but not until 
the last quarter of the century 
did the first successful daily ap- 
pear here. 

With the invention of the 
power press by Daniel Tread- 
well, of Boston, in 1822 the 
possibilities of journalistic out- 
put were increased; and when 
in 1847 Richard M. Hoe per- 
fected the first cylinder press 
the output was doubled. But 
in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century the power was a 


team of mules and in the case 
of smaller presses the work 
was done by dogs on treadmills. 
Less than 100 years ago not 
200 newspapers were published 
in the United States. In 1905 
there were more than 20,000, 
or one for every 3,500 persons, 
as against one for every 26,450 
a century earlier. Stereotyping, 
the railroads, telephones, the 
telegraph and more than any- 
thing else the wild desire for 
the latest news which gripped 
the people from the day Fort 
Sumter and the republic were 
threatened have made to-day 
the quick and complex and yet 
simpler machine known as the 
metropolitan newspaper. 


WHAT MADE PRINTING GROW 


In the gold rush days of ’49, 
for instance, the New York Sun 
and its rivals, each vying with 
the other to send to the Pacific 
coast the Eastern news which 
San Francisco and the gold 
camps cried for, sent by steam- 
er to the Isthmus and then by 
boat up the Pacific side a “Cal- 
ifornia edition” twice a month. 

But as late as 1860 the 
clumsy presses were capable of 
turning out editions of only a 
few hundred copies. The paper 
was made of rags imported 
from Italy and Austria. To 
“beat” a rival on news from 
Europe meant that a newspaper 
sometimes must send a special 
train to Boston to meet boats 
that touched at the Massachu- 
setts port with the news earlier 
than it could be got in New 
York; and the heads of the 
“personal journals” of those 
days—the editors to whom the 
editorial page came first in im- 
portance and the news columns 
followed some place after—were 
not given much to hiring trains. 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


While they were trying to 
outdo one another to send pa- 
pers to the Pacific slope, 100,- 
000 New York papers in all 
sometimes making up a part of 
the Isthmus steamer cargo, a 
new “rapid transit” was 
thought of, the pony express 
across the plains. The pony 
express seriously affected the 
sending of papers by New York 
publishers across the Isthmus. 

One reason was that Buffalo 
Bill and other plainsmen whose 
names have been forgotten be- 
cause they have not had the ad- 
vertising of lithograph posters 
to keep them in modern memo- 
ries could get paper across the 
continent in faster time than 
the papers could be sent across 
the Isthmus in the old way. The 
pony express riders need not 
carry more than a single copy 
of each Eastern paper; and 
when they failed to beat the 
boat cargo of news it was be- 
cause the express riders had 
been killed by the Indians. 


They would streak across the 
prairies in relays, and the last 
rider would slam into the office 
of the newspaper nearest the 
East, the Sacramento Union. 
Almost with the rapidity of the 
clicking poriy hoofs somebody 
in the Union office would wade 
through the Eastern papers 
with a pair of shears. From 
these clippings the Union would 
hurriedly get out an “Eastern 
edition” and get the paper into 
San Francisco long before the 
Pacific coast steamers arrived 
with the New York papers. 

With the perfection of the 
mechanical equipment of news- 
papers in our own day and the 
advent of the Sunday edition as 
we know it newspaper publish- 
ers crowded out a kind of pub- 
lisher who for many years had 
made fortunes by publishing the 
“family story paper.” Bonner’s 
Ledger, George Munro’s Fire- 
side Companion, Norman Mun- 
ro’s Family Story Paper, the 
Philadelphia Saturday Night, 
the True Flag, Elverson’s 
Golden Days—all went by the 
board, but not until these pub- 
lications had made fortunes for 
the publishers. 


DECLINE OF LAURA JEAN LIBBEY 


Even the delectable paper- 
bound works of the “Seaside Li- 
brary” have gone. Laura Jean 
Libbey—even Laura Jean Lib- 
bey, who once told the writer 
that the publishers of her 
“Miss Middleton’s Millions” 
made a count of the sales of 
the paper-covered story “up to 
15,000,000 copies and_ then 
stopped counting’’—isn’t selling 
her books now to a noticeable 
degree. 

The crowds that blocked 
Printing House Square when 
Beauregard’s guns were ham- 
mering Sumter, crowds that 
stopped the horse cars of New 
York while they clamored not 
for editorial opinions so much 
as news, news, news, marked 
the beginning of the passing of 
personal journalism. And edi- 
tors, looking down from their 
Park Row windows, saw what 
was in the air and reached 
down in their pockets and did 
unprecedented things; they sent 
reporters — Edmund _ Clarence 
Stedman was one of them—to 
the front, accompanied by art- 
ists with instructions to use the 
telegraph and send in the news. 

The war was the beginning 
of the newspaper; nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note that as 
late a time as the burning of 
the Brooklyn Theater, in the 
late ’70s, only one Manhattan 
newspaper had any sort of 
“story” of the fire the next 
morning, and this because a 
dramatic critic who happened 
to be crossing the plaza in front 
of the City Hall chanced to 
meet Kate Claxton, whom he 
knew. 
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A BIG FIRE IN THE “70S AND NOW 


“There’s been a terrible fire 
at the theater,” she said be- 
tween sobs, “and there must 
have been many killed.” 

Quite recently the most dis- 
astrous New York fire since the 
“Two Orphans” catastrophe 
happened a few minutes before 
5 p. m. Before day city edi- 
tors had gone home reporters 
were telephoning from cigar 
stores less than a block from 
the building and yiving the 
count of bodies then lying on 
the pavement. Last July as 
Jack Johnson hovered over the 
prostrate Jeffries away out in 
Nevada a reporter of the Even- 
ing Sun sitting at the edge of 
the ring dictated his story of 
the black man’s victory to a tel- 
egrapher, who sent the story 
over a wire that ran from Reno 
directly into the Sun office. 

That line to the effect that 
nothing that is can pause or 
stay is particularly true of 
newspaper publishing, but by 
the same token it applies to 
magazines and the publishing 
of books as well. Take the case 
of Samuel Wood, a_ school 
teacher who more than a hun- 
dred years ago began to think 
that most children’s books of 
the day were not suited to the 
juvenile minds of the time. 
Whereupon Sam Wood gave up 
his school and began to rewrite 
the children’s books that were 


objectionable and to write new 
ones and publish them. 

So much a labor of love was 
it with him that he went abroad 
from his shop at 261 Pearl 
street with copies of his little 
books in his pockets and dis- 
tributed them gratis to children 
along the streets. In time 
Sam’s firm grew to be the es- 
tablishment of William Wood & 
Co., a house that brought out 
illustrations long ago by Dr. 
Alexander Anderson, father of 
wood engraving in America, 
and which upon the advent of 
William H. 8S. Wood into the 
firm gave up its primers, made 
a specialty of medical works 
and founded, generations ago, 
the Medical Record. 

HARPER & BROS. 


The book trade, early in the 
last century, trekked away 
northward from Old Slip and 
Hanover Square and flocked to 
the neighborhood of Franklin 
Square. The Harpers, pioneer 
“literary” publishers of Amer- 
ica, have held the square since 
the ’40s, when they made their 
last move from Cliff street, 
where the house was founded 
in 1817. The Methodist Book 
Concern, however, holds the 
record as the oldest publishing 
house in this city. It began in 
Philadelphia in 1789 and was 
reorganized here in 1804 in a 
little room in Gold street, still 
a neighborhood where printing 


signs creak in the winds sweep- 
ing in from the river. 

The advent of stereotyping 
in 1813, brought here from Eu- 
rope, was one of the big ad- 
vances made in bookmaking in 
the days of our second war with 
Britain. In the American Type 
Founders’ Library at Commu- 
nipaw is a copy of what is said 
to be the first book produced in 
this way, “The Larger Cate- 
chism of the Westminster As- 
sembly,” which was_stereo- 
typed by J. Watts & Co., for 
Whiting & Watson, “Theologi- 
cal and Classical booksellers,” 
in June, 1813 

During the year of the found- 
ing of the house of Harper the 
wooden presses began to make 
way for presses of iron. Two 
years later, 1819, lithography 
was introduced. Six years af- 
ter this muslin began to be used 
by publishers for binding, and 
five years later the first cylin- 
der press was operated in the 
States. 

John and James Harper be- 
gan to print and publish in a 
three-story brick building at 82 
Cliff street. They were the old- 
est of four sons of a house car- 
penter of Newtown. Long Is- 
land, named Joseph Harper. 
James, at 16, began to work as 
an apprenticed printer for the 
firm of Paul & Thomas, at Bur- 
ling Slip and Water street, 
where Thurlow Weed also was 
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an apprentice. At a time when 
steam hadn’t been applied to 
the presses young Jim Harper 


was admitted the fastest press- | 


man in town. 
The two brothers started in 


for themselves at the end of | 
their apprenticeship and soon | 
brought in their younger broth- | 


ers, Joseph Wesley and Fletch- 
er, and in 1833 changed the 


name of the firm to Harper and | 


Brothers. 


START OF FAMOUS HOUSES 

Daniel Appleton founded his 
publishing firm in 1825, giving 
up the drygoods trade in Bos- 


ton to come to New York. | 
Charles Wiley, just before this, | 


had started in auspiciously by 
publishing the works of a new 
writer named Fenimore Coop- 
er, “another Sir Walter Scott,” 
the country said. Following 
Wiley, New York saw the es- 
tablishment of John F. Trowin 
1836; G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
the same year in a shop in Nas- 
sau street; A. S. Barnes & Co., 
who began in Hartford, Conn., 
in 1838 and came to New York 
in 1845; and in 1839 the pres- 


ent house of Dodd, Mead & Co. | 


opened its doors in the old 
Dutch chapel at Nassau street 
and Park Row. Moses W. Dodd 
and John §. Taylor separated 
in 1840, Mr. Dodd continuing 
the publishing business in the 
Brick Church chapel building 
up to 1856, and then moved up 
on Broadway near Spring 
street. 

As Franklin was the first to 
export books to England, so the 
firm of Wiley & Putnam, in 
1841, was the first of American 
bookmakers to open a branch 
house in London. Daniel Ap- 
pleton, however, opened an 
agency for his wares in Eng- 
land while abroad a few years 
earlier. About half a dozen 
years before this the first 
American copyright committee 
got together. George P. Put- 
nam, first secretary of the com- 
mittee, gave hours a day for 
the rest of his life to help fur- 
ther the desirable objects for 
which the committee was work- 
ing. Mr. Putnam, in 1845, pub- 
lished his “American Facts” to 
offset the unfriendly writings 
printed across the Atlantic, 
writings filled with prejudice 
against American publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER AND OTHERS 


The last of what even a pres- 
ent generation recognizes as the 
great publishing houses that 
have gone on serenely while 
firms of many successful young- 
er men have sprung up came 
into existence in 1846 when 
Charles Scribner, Sr., joined 
with Isaac D. Baker as Baker 
& Scribner. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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It Doesn’t Cost Money 


It doesn’t cost money, as many 
suppose, 
To have a good time on the 
earth; 
The best of its pleasures are 
free unto those 
Who know how to value their 
worth. 


The sweetest of music the birds 
to us sing, 
The loveliest flowers grow 


wild; 
The finest of drinks gushes out 
of the spring— 
All free to man, woman and 
child. 


No money can purchase, no art- 
ist can paint 
Such pictures as nature sup- 


plies; 
Forever, all over, to sinner and 
saint, i 
Who use to advantage their 
eyes. 


Kind words and glad looks, and 
smiles cheery and brave, 
Cost nothing—no, nothing at 


all; 
And yet all the wealth Monte 
Cristo could save 
Can make no such pleasure 
befall. 


To bask in the sunshine, to 
breathe the pure air, 
Honest toil, the enjoyment of 
health; 
Sweet slumber refreshing — 
these pleasures we share 
Without any portion of wealth. 


Communion with friends that 
are tried, true and strong, 
To love and be loved for 
love’s sake— 
In fact, all that makes a life 
happy and long, 
Are free to whoever will take. 


—Columbian Record. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 


By Clarence F. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Sarah C. Brooks, formerly 
Principal of the Teachers’ Training School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

These readers are the work of authors of wide 
practical experience, who have struck the keynote 
to the teaching of reading by the adaptation of 
attractive selections to the environment and interests 
of the child. They are carefully graded and excel- 
lently illustrated. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By Sidney G. Firman, B.S., Pd.M., formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
The basic plan of these language books provides 
a recurring and progressive presentation of subjects, 
insures the correct use of the language of others, 
and lays special emphasis upon the use of the para- 
graph. 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
the Pedagogy of Mathematics, the University 
of Chicago, and Lambert L. Jackson, Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics, State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

Complete in Two Books or in Three Books. 

Their compelling interest is the key-note to the 
success of this series. The development of arith- 
metic from the concrete is emphasized by introducing 
data familiar to the child and by the frequent use 
of illustrations. The text is especially well organized 
for reference and classroom use. 
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Poems by Children 


FORESTVILLE SCHOOL, IN CHICAGO 
To a Nightingale 
O nightingale, voice of the forest, 
Hast thou aught of pride or of fear? 
Thy music on dull earth thou pourest 
And sing’st to thy mate so dear. 


Thy song is the voice of the forest, 
As the skylark’s is that of the air; 

The lark in the open air soarest, 
While thou sing’st in forest rare. 


At night, when all wild things are stillest 
And all have retire to rest, 
The world with thy music thou fillest, 
And sing’st to thy babes in the nest. 
—SOPHIE UNDELMAN, Seventh Grade. 


The Skylark 


O beauteous songster of the sky, 
We listen to your sacred lay 

In the fragrant meadow as you pass by, 
Singing the summer hours away. 


More handsome than the butterfly, 
With a voice so sweet and clear 
That people stop their labor, 
Your sweet, sweet song to hear. 


At morn from out the soft, green grass 
You soar, to serenade on high, 
For Saxon youth or pretty lass 
To hear as they pass by. 
—VINCENT BLIss, Seventh Grade. 
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is more convincing than verbal precept. 
Have you a microscope at your 
command—the most valuable edu- 
» cational adjunct in Physiology, 
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a typewriter for making out reports, a lessons, 
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Elm Blossom 
The bloom of the elm is falling, 
Falling hour by hour, 
On the buds and the golden 
blossoms, 
That are badges of spring’s 
sweet power; 
On the white throat little 
builder, 
That, as he buildeth sings; 
On the chattering, glittering 
starling; 
And on the swallow’s wings. 
The bloom of the elm is falling 
Upon the passing bee; 
And on the rosy clusters 


That stud the apple tree: 
On the sloping roof’s brown 


thatching; 
' And on the springing grass; 
On the dappled, meek-eyed cat- 
tle; 
On the lover and the lass. 
With the rain and with the 
snowflakes 


The angel of the year 
Comes with his swift wings 


glancing, 
Bringing us hope and fear; 
Now dying leaves, now blos- 
soms, 
He scatters o’er the land: 
In storms and in the sunshine, 
I’ve seen his beckoning hand. 
—Hours at Home. 





Choice Mushrooms 


Senator Depew, at a dinner 
in New York, praised a _ tur- 
key’s mushroom stuffing. “These 
mushrooms,” he continued, “re- 
mind me of an incident that oc- 
curred while I was abroad in 
the autumn. 

“You know that on an Eng- 
lish train the passengers are 
locked in small compartments, 
and there is an emergency sig- 
nal for them to pull in case the 
train must be stopped. 

“Well, the signal was pulled 
one autumn day, and the train, 
with a great grinding of brakes, 
came to a sudden stop, and 
guards and conductor, pale with 
horror, ran up and down the 
carriages to see what terrible 
thing had happened. 

“They found in a rearmost 
carriage an old woman leaning 
far out of the window, waving 
her arms and her umbrella ex- 
citedly. 

“What’s the matter, madam? 
Why did you stop the train?” 
they asked her. 

“You fools,’ she answered; 
‘why didn’t you stop before? 
We just passed two of the fin- 
est mushrooms I’ve seen this 
many a_ year.’ ”—Washington 
Herald. 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


; urpose by catching and holding all dust 
lions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 

hree or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 
cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans, 


A Trial Free of All Cost 


—a preparation that egg coo its 























We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a dus? preventive, 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or public building AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
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An Unknown Part of 
Venezuela 


There are no railroads in the 
whole of Venezuelan Guiana, of 
which Ciudad Bolivar is the 
principal commercial center. 
Goods for the interior are car- 
ried over wretched roads by ox 
carts, mule carts, and donkeys. 
In the rainy season the roads 
are impassable. Venezuelan 
Guiana forms about the third 
of Venezuela, but less than one- 
third of that part is explored. 
Of the rest but little is known 
beyond the fact that it is in- 
habited by Indians. The popu- 
lation is mostly on the banks 
of the river, and from San Fe- 
lix to the mining district of El 
Callao, about 150 miles from 
San Felix. The population is 
about 55,000 exclusive of the 
Indians. Ciudad Bolivar, the 
capital of the State of Bolivar, 
has a population of about 15,- 
000. In the south and south- 
west rich gold mines are almost 
certain to be discovered, as well 
as plenty of natural wealth in 





the vast forests of rubber, etc. 
This year two Englishmen were 
up in the Caura district, about 
500 miles up the river from 
here. They proposed to buy the 
immense estate there belonging 
to the Crespo family. then to 
secure a large tract of public 
lands from the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, to bring immigration 
to work rubber, etc., and start 
a railroad to the south. They 
kept their plans private. They 
left for England in October and 
and it is not known what will 
come of it. 

As to railroads, there has 
long been a dream of building 
one from here (Ciudad Boli- 
var) to the mining district. 
Good tobacco and coffee are 
grown in Upata in the interior, 
beside cacao, corn, etc. None of 
these products can be sent to the 
coast or river now on account 
of the exorbitant freights. 
Some machinery taken up only 
a few months ago in the rainy 
season is said to have cost 12 
cents gold per pound for trans- 
portation. 
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The Colaw Series of Mathematics 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By J. M. Colaw and James K. Powers 


In the preparation of this text the aim has been to adapt elementary algebra to the practical needs 


of the high school pupils. By basing the treatment on the pupil’s knowledge of: elementary arithmetic, 
i In passing to new ideas, numerical 


algebra is presented as a continuation and extension of that subject. 


illustrations are freely used, and abundant concrete material has been introduced to make the subject 
easily and clearly understood. Theoretical material is reduced to a minimum; complicated and imprac- 


tical problems are avoided. 


The number and variety of the exercises, the abundance and practical character of the problems, 
and the careful grading of both will commend this text to progressive teachers. 
Cloth, 368 pages. Price, 90 cents, postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS 


RICHMOND 


Half leather, 368 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


ATLANTA 











To President Taft 


The following was received in 
the White House mail from a 
Seotch Canadian who admires 
President Taft: 

An auld Cannuck o’ Scottish 
birth an’ name, 

Devoid alike o’ fortune an’ 0’ 
fame, 

Wi’ threescore years o’ worldly 
joys an’ pangs, 

Wad like to bless ye, sir, afore 
he gangs. 

Fain wad I speak o’ a’ yir noble 
gifts, 


The sympathetic heart, the brain 
that lifts, 

The wide purview that grasps 
the Christian plan— 

Glory to God—on earth good 
will to man. 

Yir regal mind wad licht the 
burthened puir, 

Wad peace proclaim at every 
human door; 

An’, last and best, uphaud the 
moral law— 

The Book o’ Books—the key- 
stone o’ them a’. 

The arbitration scheme that ye 
propose 


Will bind in concord mony erst- 
while foes, 

And millions in this warl o’ 
strife an’ craft 

Will ye arise and laud the name 
o’ Taft. 

Heaven bless ye, sir, wi’ a’ its 
choicest store, 

That a’ yir kingly gifts may 
shine the more. 

And when at length yir journey 
here is dune 

Yirs be it then to win the eter- 
nal croon. 
AN ADMIRING CANADIAN. 

—The New York Sun. 








TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking” Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
: of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series of 
primary readers ever published. in Simplicity of Method, in 
Literary Content, and in Mechanica] Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance 
of the teacher. 


Primer . . 30c. Second Reader . 42c. 
First Reader 36c. Manual ... 50C. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E, GOODWIN, of New York 

A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, for 
gupils and teachers. 

ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in 
your schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of 
Domestic Science or not, and at a minimum of expense. 
Tissue paper patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 
Book I, 5€c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Filth Avenue New York City 





COTRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Do away with the Commencement Dress 





The most 
appropriate 
Costume for 
Graduation 

and other exercises 
in 
Normal Schools 
High Schools 
Academies 


§Principal’s Gown Student Type 

















Graduating Exercises 


are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at 
a busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial 
will convince you of its practical value to your 
school. 

Write for particulars of sale and rental 
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The Union 


The following poem was writ- 
ten in 1861 after the firing upon 
Fort Sumter, which marked the 
beginning of the Civil War. It 
expressed the feeling that pre- 
vailed at the North at that pe- 
riod. The “Yanks” and the 
“Johnnies” shook hands across 
the “bloody chasm” many years 
ago. The country is reunited 
and prosperous, and our flag is 
honored and respected in every 
land. 


Along the beautiful Potomac’s 
shore 

The din of musketry and can- 
non’s roar 

Proclaim the tidings of a fear- 
ful strife, 

Of arms contending for the na- 
tion’s life. 

What crimes provoked the ven- 
geance, which now pours 

Its wrathful vials on this land 
of ours? 

What damning sins have called 
rebellion forth 

To spread its terrors o’er the 
South and North? 

Has rank oppression caused the 
Heavens to lower, 


Hurling the oppressor from his 
place of power? 

Have scheming demagogues, 
with plotting base, 

Provoked a war for conquest 
and for place? 

Then crush the foe who strikes 
with treacherous hand 

To bring disunion on our happy 
land. 

Treason must die; and armed 
rebellion cease: 

Our cause shall prosper, for its 
end is peace. 


Ye gallant sons who fight in 
Freedom’s name, 

Your deeds shall live in an un- 
dying fame. 

Ye are descendants of most 
noble sires, 

Kindling anew the light of 
Freedom’s fires; 

Your battles fought, your noble 
vict’ries won,— 

Your names shall stand beside 
our Washington. 


We are a people independent, 
strong; 

We know our rights, and will 
not suffer wrong. 

Beware, ye foreign foes;—nor 
test our might; 


Tho yet unskilled, we’re learn- 
ing how to fight. 


God save our ccuntry; may the 
Union stand, 

Firm as the rock :—the hope ot 
every land. 

And may it be for ages, yet to 
come, 

The wanderer’s haven, and the 
exile’s home. 

—CoL. SAMUEL A. PEARCE. 


Our Flag 


The soft and gentle May breezes 
unfurled 

The most beautiful flag in all 
the world; 

Its bright stars and stripes wave 
o’er the bed 

Of every honored patriot dead. 


The birds in the woods were 
hushed and still 

As the boom of the cannon came 
over the hill; 

The graves of the Blue, - the 
graves of the Gray, 

Alike were decked with blossoms 
that Memorial Day. 

—VIEVA BIGELOW, in Wisconsin 
Memorial Day Annual. 

Age 15, 8th Grade, Marquette 
School, Madison. 





Put your school in touch with the Employ- 


A 2 to 1 
Remington Lead 


in the 
Schools of 
North 
America 
proves 





ment Department that .has a reputation for 
proficient operators. Business men come to 
us because they know that graduates of busi- 
ness schools equipped with the Smith Pre- 
mier are brain-workers. 


The Smith Premier straight line, key-for- 
every character keyboard, makes the work 
of the hands so’simple that the mind can 
be devoted to catching errors, correct Eng- 
lish and attractive and readable appearance. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








that the chief de- 
mand is always 
for Remington <j 
erators. 


@ This is the best of all reasons why 
schools and pupils alike should choose the 


Remington 
Typewriter _ 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


| 
—— | 


Visible Models 
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Profitable Public Ownership 


In the past ten years the city treasury of Hull, Eng., 
has received from the profits of the municipal street- 
car system over $700,000, which has lessened local tax- 
ation by just that amount. This is after paying all 


operating expenses and interest charges, keeping the | 


system in first-class order, and adding a stated amount 
annually to the sinking fund. 

The net profits in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1910, were $111,647, and $77,864 was set aside for the 
relief of taxes; in 1909, with net profits of $130,646, 
the sum of $87,597 was devoted to tax relief. 

There are no fare zones. The fare is 2 cents, which 
carries a passenger from one end of the line to the 
other, and in the morning hours the charge is only 1 
cent. Notwithstanding these cheap rates the Hull 
street cars under municipal ownership and operation 
each year show a profit. 


A Thief in the Sky 


The evidence that Jupiter steals comets, says Prof. 
D. J. McAdam in Harper’s Weekly, is both direct and 
circumstantial. There are thirty or more comets that 
have periods of from three and a third to seven and a 
half years. If the orbits of all these comets were 
drawn on a map, they would make such a maze of 
rings, seeming to hang around the orbit of Jupiter, or 
to be just inside his orbit, that no words would be 
needed to clinch the demonstration. The comets seem 


to vibrate from Jupiter’s path, around the sun and back 
again, to pay their homage to him in such a way that 
it cannot be accidental. 





A second striking fact shown in such map is the posi- 
tion of. the nodes of the orbits of these comets. The 
orbits are tilted at all angles to Jupiter’s orbit, from 
five degrees to thirty degrees. Yet no matter what 
their angles or how far they go beyond Jupiter, they all 
plunge thru the plane of his orbit near-the actual path 
of Jupiter. If the comet is at this intersecting point 
when Jupiter is at the corresponding point. in his path 
—as must happen at some time—they will be very near 
together—nearer than they would be in any other ar- 
rangement of their orbits. 


To a Robin 
Dear little robin, with thy breast of red, 
Tell me, where hast thou been so long? 
Oh, where hast thou made thy snug little bed? 
To whom hast thou sung thy song? 


How do we know glad spring is here, 
O robin redbreast gay? 

Because thou hast come with thy song of cheer 
To glorify each day. 


Hither and thither from tree to tree 
Thou merrily flyest to and fro, 
As thoroly happy, well and free 
As any child on the ground below. 
Ast, Seventh Grade. 








Try Murine Eye Remedy 


For Red, Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 





welfare. 


Maine to California. 





GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated.. 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Seldom has any series of textbooks received such hearty endorsement from the 
educators of every section of the country as has been accorded 


The Gulick Hygiene Series vt lam 


The remarkable success of the series has a substantial foundation in the fact that (1) the books are 
written in a simple and attractive style; (2) they are authentic—every statement having been based on 
absolutely reliable scientific authority; (3) the information given is vitally necessary for the care of 
one’s own health and the health of the community. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series inspires children to form habits of living that will lead to better health, 
great physical efficiency and an intelligent mental and moral control of themselves. 
typical of the advance movement that has for the last decade been evident in the treatment of public 


A noteworthy tribute to the Gulick Hygiene Series is to be found in its adoption and use in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Boston, Denver, Seattle, and Omaha and in thousands of other places from 


Five-book Course 
eo ie Re ELAS 5 osinnsiatn sicko List Price, 40 cents. 
Pewee bance eek base eee? List 
Ns othe Ete te MS nods i aha tw latod List 


Book I. GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated......... 
Book II. EMERGENCIES. Illustrated.......... 
Book III. TOWN AND CITY. Illustrated........ 
Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. Illustrated.. 
Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. 


Illustr ate d. 





Two-book Course 


THE BODY AND ITS DEFENSES. EE) SO ORC 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal.” 





The series is 









Price, 40 cents. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Price, 50 cents. 


ere FR: 
<< Rast 


..40 cents. 
cents. 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Nation’s Dead 


A million soldiers’ sunken 
graves 
Are footprints made by Lib- 
erty, 
When marching on past shack- 
led slaves 
She rendered them forever 
free; 
And generations yet to be 
Will tell the sad, heroic story 
Of those whose matchless 
bravery 
Lent luster to their country’s 
glory. 


Unto a nation’s dead are bound 
That nation’s honor, love and 
pride. 


That spot is sacred,holy ground 
Where patriots have dared 
and died 
In seasons that stout hearts 
have tried, 
’Mid shrieking shell and mus- 
kets’ rattle, 
When men marched onward 
side by side, 
To face the smoking hell of 
battle. 
We of these later, peaceful 
days, 
Unused to war, can little 
know 
Their marches over weary ways, 
The trials they had to un- 
dergo; 
Few are the traces left to 
_ show 


The magnitude of their en- 
deavor; 
And yet their fame with age 
will grow 
And live forever and forever. 


So bear an offering of flowers, 

And fragrant garlands o’er 
them heap, 

As tokens to these dead of ours 

A nation’s gratitude is deep. 

While angels’ vigils o’er them 


keep, 
The country that they loved 
around them, 
May they for aye serenely 
sleep 
esantie the wreaths that love 
has bound them. 
—Denver News. 














s Fresh, Clean Holden Book Covers 
on the Text Books 














‘Means an Appreciation of the Sanitary Require- 
ments and Sound Business Judgment in 
Promoting Economy in the Schools 











First Object of the Holden Cover is to PROTECT THE 
BOOKS by receiving the wear and handling; 
INCREASE THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS by 
providing additional strength to the bindings and rein- 
forcing the entire book. 


Second object is to PROMOTE SANITARY AND 
HYGIENIC METHODS of transferring free books 
from one pupil to another by making the Unfinished 
Leatherette Material of the Holden Covers both Water- 
proof and Germproof. 


Each Book Represents a Certain Value to the Taxpayers 
Make the Books LAST TWICE AS LONG and You Will Save Large Sums Annually 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINCFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Gc. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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the public schools of the 
United States. 








college work. 
and fully guaranteed. 







At All Stationers. 







Worxs: CAMDEN, N. J. 














Used in a great majority of 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 


Esterbrook 


School Pens 



















Something New in Drawing Studies 





FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. 





















ment. 
tools. 






PER SET, 25 CENTS 





BOSTON WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


CHICAGO: 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80 Wabash Avenue 






























| AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


They offer a prac 


tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanica) drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 

No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just euch explicit lessons as a:e found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY: 
HOVVER BROS., Agents 
418 E, oth St. 

















RELIEF MAPS 


Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 






strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied 






° tions in the market. 






$3.50. nd for circulars. 






Commissioner Harris says: 








The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION 
clot ith m S 

are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced collec. 
: n 40 Minerals in good case, for $8.00. 40 rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 


; or “Every schvo 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections. 


ut 
text-! 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy. Geology, Zoology for 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1 in the United 
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Advertisers’ Department 


Founded in 1888 by. Alfred 
S. Barnes with Charles Davies 
as a partner, the house of 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
has successfully conducted the 
publishing business for nearly 
75 years under the management 
of the founder and later of his 
sons. The name of the Com- 
pany is a household word and 
is known from one end of this 
country to the other, especially 
in the educational field. In 
1896, while centinuing the pub- 
lication of educational books, 
|the house branched out exten- 
sively in standard and miscel- 
|laneous works, and fiction, and 
|among its successes in this line 
“The New 








may be mentioned 

Knowledge,” by Robert Ken- 
|nedy Duncan; “Cap’n Eri,” 
\“Partners of the Tide” and 


|“Mr. Pratt,’ by Joseph C. Lin- 
|coln; “The Boss,” “The Presi- 
| dent” and “Sunset Trail,” by 
| Alfred Henry Lewis; “The 
| Trail Makers’ Series” in 17 
| volumes, “The Lives of Great 
Writers,” Series, 5 volumes, 
and the “Woman’s Home Li- 
brary” in 6 volumes. In 1909 
THE A. S. BARNES COM- 
PANY was incorporated and 
took over all of the books pub- 
lished by the firm of A. S. 
BARNES & COMPANY and 
also the books formerly pub- 
lished by Messrs. E. L. Kellogg 
|& Co. The first president of 
|the company was Henry B. 
| Barnes, a son of the founder of 
|the house, and on Mr. Barnes’ 
|death in December, 1910, John 
| Barnes Pratt, a nephew of the 
founder, was elected to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Pratt has been 
connected with the house for 
the past 28 years, beginning 
work in the bindery then owned 
by the firm. The experience 
gained_through the years of in- 
timate connection with all 
branches of the publishing busi- 
ness has fitted him for the im- 
portant and responsible posi- 
tion which he now occupies. 
The company is actively en- 
gaged in publishing books of an 
educational nature and has is- 
sued many successful textbooks 
and books for teachers. Among 
the more recent successes may 
‘be mentioned: “The Bentley 
Song Series” by the Supervisor 





of Music of the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Schools; “The 
Assembly Song Book” and 


“Voice Training for School Chil- 
dren” by Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
Director of Music in New York 
City; “Systematic Moral Edu- 
cation” by John King Clark, 
Principal of Public School No. 
23, Bronx: “Graded Melodies 
for Individual Sight Singing” 
by George Oscar Bowen, Su- 
pervisor of Music in Yonkers, 
N. Y.; “The Child Life Compo- 
sition Pictures”; Dr. Taylor’s 
“Composition in the Elemen- 
tary School’ and “Art of Class 


| (Continued on page 396) 
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The Birds 


t |Summer Vacations 


*Tis spring and birds are here again, 
Who blithely carol forth their lay; 

Each morn they swell their warbling throats 
To greet the new, the budding day. 


Il. 


The robin on a topmost spray, 

With breast of red and coat of brown, 
Sings gaily at the dawn of day, 

A song no care can drown. 


III. 


The bluebird flitting here and there, 
With flash of color and burst of song, 
Sings of a mossy nest so rare, 
On which the sun shines all day long. ~ 


LV. 
The meadow lark, with song so sweet, 


If You 


have not already de- 
cided where you will 
spend your summer 
vacation, let us send 
you 


‘‘Michigan in 
Summer’’ 


a beautiful book of 
many photos and 
brief word pictures of 


Petoskey 
Traverse City 
Bay View 
Oden 

Omena 
Mackinac Island 
Harbor Springs 
Neahtawanta 
Northport 


: Wequetonsin 
Soars toward the vaulted sky and sings q & 


A lay that thrills with joyousness 
And to our hearts great pleasure brings. 


and the most convenient route to all Northern 
Michigan Summer Resorts. 


Fishermen will be interested in ‘WHERE TO Go 

FISHING.” 
V. 

With carols sweet as silver chimes, 

O birds, ye heralds of the spring, as Lockwood, 
What harmony to us you bring, | EPs As Grand Rapida, 

And gladness in our darkest times. << Fishing .R. & 1. R’y. Michigan. 

-HERBERT WILSON, Eighth Grade. 


Address 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


is a peculiarly attractive line to teachers. Its geographical location touches many points of patriotic, historic 
and educational interest. 


Its construction and equipment furnish the most modern examples of the development of American 
engineering skill and constructive achievement. . 


From its great stations—typical in every detail of the bigness and thoroughness of the XXth Century— 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, its matchless trains run to every quarter of the 
land, and form connections at its western, southern and northern termini with all the great railroads of 
the continent. 


It is pre-eminently the transcontinental route through its gateways at Chicago and St. Louis. 


It also appeals to teachers through its 


SUMMER. VACATION OUTINGS 


planned to fit into their period of summer holiday. These include two tours to the Yellowstone Park, Pacific 
Coast and Canadian Rockies from New York in August and September, and short tours to the Thousand 
Islands and Eastern Canada from Philadelphia and Washington. Tickets for these tours cover railroad trans- 
portation and necessary expenses for the entire outing. 


Full details of Pennsylvania Railroad Tours and trains service may be obtained on application to C. 
Studds, District Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or D. N. Bell, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


= = BREWER 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN Ge 


M BUILDIN( 


¢ HIC buen e) 





1 Union Sq., New York 


3 

9 Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 


other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
A N A G EF N ee Y influence. If it merely hears 
£ : a tell is something, but if it is 
a engersa gar Ne iy oa A T asked to recommend a teacher 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 








that is more. Ours 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 
623 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Realty Building, Spokane, Washington. 
Western Offices Tdaho Building. Boise. Idaho. 











TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 East ‘ 
VAN BUREN ST. 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard _—_ Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bidg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Portlands Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ 
Syracuse is an educational center. 


registering and placing teachers. 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency °° * Kron 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other a to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ RoE Ney 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


























AGENCY 


_—_———- H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y 


We have exceptional facilities for 











CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . . - 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, S81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Send for Circulars 


We have calls for teachers every week 


353 Fifth Avenup, New York City | 


(Continued from page 394) 


Management and Discipline” 


|and no less than six “Folk 
| Dance and Game Books” com- 
|piled respectively by Dr. C. 


Ward Crampton, Director of 
Physical Education in the New 
York City Schools; Miss Caro- 
line Crawford, of Teachers 
College; Miss Marion Bromley 
Newton and Miss Ada Van 
Stine Harris and others. ' Plans 
are under way for new books, 
announcement of which will be 
made from time to time. The 
company has just removed to 
new quarters in The Fourth 
Avenue Building at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, corner 27th Street, and 
a cordial invitation is extended 
to readers of this journal to 
visit them in their new location. 


Enlarging the Remington 
Typewriter Factory 


The Remington Typewriter 
Factory at Ilion, N. Y., is being 
considerably enlarged. Upon 
the main factory building two 
new floors, each 330 x 50 feet, 
are being added and a new 


| brick, three story, 60x40 ad- 


ministration building is being 
erected. The Remington works 
are already of great size and 
the new additions will increase 
the floor space of the plant to 
the equivalent of a single-story 
building 42 feet wide and a miie 
and three-quarters long. This 
increase in facilities will per- 


/mit the employing of 300 more 


hands. 

The Remington business has 
clearly outgrown the present 
capacity of the factory. This is 
shown by the fact that ever 
since last October the factory 
has been running under a 
heavy night and day schedule, 
constantly breaking all Reming- 
ton production ‘records in that 
period. This unparalleled pro- 
duction was necessitated by the 
work of the Remington sales 
department which, likewise, has 
been busy replacing with new 
figures all former Remington 
sales records. The pace set by 
the sales department is getting 
hotter day by day, so that the 
increase in the factory’s facili- 
ties afforded by the new addi- 
tions cannot be completed any 
too soon. : 

It is expected that further 
additions will soon be _ neces- 
sary, for those now building 
will only enable the factory to 
meet the demands of the pres- 
ent and leave no margin for fu- 
ture growth. At the rate the 
Remington business is expand- 
ing it will not be long before 


. the factory, even with its new 


facilities, will be again taxed 
just as severely as it is now to 
keep up with the pace set by 
the sales organization. 
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Educational Meetings 


May 12.—New England As- 
sociation of School Superintend- 
ents, at Boston. Secretary, Pay- 
son Smith, Augusta, Me. 

May 11-13.—Eastern Art and ) . a 
Manual Training Teachers’ As- D ont aL at l £0 U1Sit 
sociation, at Philadelphia, 
President, Arthur D. Dean, Al- the Grand Canyon of 


bany, N. Y.; secretary, Eva E. 


Struble, Newark, N. J. , 

June 15-17.—West Virginia Arizona 
State Teachers’ Association, at 
Bluefields. 

June 27-29.—Kentucky Edu- To ithe 
cational Association, at Owens-| § 


boro. President, T. J. Coates, 
Richmond; secretary, T. W. 
Vinson, Frankfort. ; 
June 27-30.—Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, at Brad- 
dock Heights. Secretary, Hugh a ae ae 


W. Caldwell, Chesapeake City. 
June 29-July 1.—American 


Institute of Instruction, at San Francisco, California 


Providence, R. I. Secretary, 


Edwin C. Andrews, Greenwich, July 8 to I 4, IOI I 


Conn. 


> §8-12.—Nati * pe , : ; ; 
July 8 12.— National Educa The San Francisco meeting will plowed a hole in the earth over 
tion Association, at San Fran- mark an epoch in the history of six hundred feet deep and nearly 
cisco. President, Mrs. Ella education in America. a mile in diameter. 
Flagg Young, Chicago. Every teacher who can at- And, greatest of all, the Grand 
tend should make every effort to Canyon of Arizona, a mile deep, 
ae ere do so. miles wide, and painted like a 
Granted that you are going— ‘Sunset. 


Comfortable, because after 


ini The Santa Fe is the most inter- 
Training Schools for ction yore per Y <umtoctaate reaching the mountains the track 


Russian Peasants summer route to California. lies nearly a mile above sea level 
The Russian Ministry of Ag- Interesting, because of its his- most of the way. 


, : . torical associations, geography And because the cars are new, 
riculture has established four- and geology. No similar area modern and perfectly appointed. 


teen schools in different parts contains so many unique sights. The track is in fine condition. 
of the country for the training You may see the many-storied You will enjoy the Fred Har- 
of instructors in the “kou- villages of the Pueblo Indians, vey meals—in dining cars on the 
starni,” or peasant industries. the a sen of all the ab- California Limited—and in_ the 
These lines include weaving origina mericans. { station dining-rooms on other 
einen d. _ And the Petrified Forest, with trains. 

pe y, cooperage, wood- its tens of thousands of agatized The train service is ample for 
carving, sculpture, pottery, tan- tree trunks and branches. every need. Four fast transcon- 
ning, fur dressing, making ag- And Meteorite Mountain, made _ tinental trains daily, including the 
ricultural implements and car- by the fall of a giant meteor that luxurious 


riages, metal working, varnish- 


". “Viadlimts Province a school Cc alifo rni a Li mit e d 


has been established for in- 
struction in toy making, and in Susmels condi Gabiek” Cokie tall ta W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Kazan for making musical in- sent, together with a special N. EA. 1118 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
struments. The work of the states pais toa annie 

“koustari” is rapidly attracting 
attention abroad because of its 
cheapness, and in many cases | 
because of its surprising excel- | 


lence. The Orenburg shawls, A Training School of Teachers of German 


the silk and cotton laces and for Elementary and High Schools 


embroideries, the work in ham- | Full and Thorough Mastery of the German Language yimillarity with the Oivilization and History of Germany. 
a . 


mered brass and copper, and | Professional Training with Special Emphasis of German Educational Principles 
especially the Russian enameled | Free TUITION FOR ALL. Write for Catalog. STIPENDS FOR WORTHY STUD ENTS 
jewelry and ornaments, are | Superintendents would do well to consult us before engaging teachers of German. 


THE NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN 558-568 BROADWAY, 
among the products. TEACHERS’ SEMINARY MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Will purify your blood, clear your 
complexion, restore your appetite, 
relieve your tired feeling, build you 
up. Be sure to take it this spring. 


Get it in usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer School at 
University Heights 


Seventeenth Year 


July S5th—August 15th, 1911 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, by fifty 
specialists, arranged especially for teachers. Edu- 
cation, Manual Arts, Music, Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Economics, So- 
ciology, Accounting, Mathematics and Sciences. 


For bulletin address 





Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one representative in each county and city. 
Normal, -Teacher’s Professional, Grammar 
School, High School, College Preparatory, Civil 
Service, Book- keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, Ttalian, Draw- 
ing, and Agricultural Courses are aera” 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free 
Tuition should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style — sc soma pa and © 
or two colors of enamel, ¢ 

Sterting § Sliver, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; 
Sliver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
log. Special designs ‘also made for any Schoo] or 
Society, at attractive pr Send ides Zor estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 478 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rogers, Ohio 








Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York St. 
. 
New Haven Normal School ef Gymnastics 
25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and recreative gym- 


nastics, fitting for teachtng, physical trainins and playground work. 
New boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 





For the Baby’s Sake 


President David Starr Jor- 
dan, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Eugenics 
Commission, is a Consulting 
Editor of the new Magazine of 
Race Progress, The American 
Baby. In an editorial he says: 

“The best gift to a baby is a 
healthy father and mother— 
physically healthy, mentally 
healthy and morally healthy. 
Such a gift is not to be found 
every day, but it is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. 

“As our study of the prob- 
lems of human life goes on, we 
are coming more and more to 
recognize the fact that misery 
has biological rather than eco- 
nomic causes, that incapacity 
for the stress of life is hered- 
itary, to be only partly removed 
by training, 

“We shall some time recognize 
a social obligation, to be applied 
firmly but mercifully to give to 
every child a decent parentage. 

“There are millions of feeble- 
minded children in our country. 
They are in nearly every case 
the children and grandchildren 
or otherwise descended from 
other feeble-minded. The pau- 
per in our western cities is de- 
scended, thru a long line of 
paupers receiving outdoor relief, 
from the inpecunious prisoner 
of debt sent over by England to 
Virginia in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

“Tf the great stream of char- 
ity should stop for a week pau- 
perism would cease. Like the 
seed is always the harvest. If 
those clearly unfit should be re- 
strained from marriage, the fit 
would inherit the earth. Men 
fit for citizenship offer few so- 
cial problems. 

“We are not yet to carry our 
knowledge over into statutes. 
There are many kinds of fitness 
and of unfitness, and sometimes 
the two are strangely mixed in 
the same person. We must 
learn more about each kind of 
these. Moral unfitness may be a 
matter of opinion. On a back- 
ground of physical unfitness 
some of the most heroic of lives 
have been built. 








TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 


Its steady 


use will keep the hands of any busy woman 


as white and pretty as if she was under 


the constant care of a manicure. 


It is 


truly the ‘‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





“But the grosser forms of un- 
fitness must be cared for in in- 
stitutions. These we can recog- 
nize and separate. Ability to 
care for oneself in the ordinary 
strain of life should be the min- 
imum requirement for marriage. 
Public relief—except for old age 
or misfortune — should involve 
segregation. This much society 
has the duty to ask in the inter- 
est of the American Baby. 


“And for those fit to be the 
parents of the American Baby, 
of which we dream, there can be 
no higher duty than parenthood. 
And every condition which forces 
the fit into celibacy of whatever 
sort works evil to the common- 
wealth. Every war takes its 
quota of the strong, the spir- 
ited, the bold, and with them 
the generations of brave and 
fair who might have been and 
are not. 


“The American Baby, as we 
figure him, has a fine, strong 
ancestry. The young men of 
England who were impatient of 
religious restraint and of phys- 
ical oppression; the young men 
of Germany touched with the 
dream of' democracy; the pick 
of Northern Europe, the strong, 
the fair, the self-reliant, the 
conscientious English at bot- 
tom, but with a dash of the 
best blood of the other races— 
this is the American Baby, and 
no king nor lord ever had a bet- 
ter heritage. 


“And we hope that his Puri- 
tan stock, mellowed through, it 
may be by other strains, has 
never crossed with the feeble- 
minded, the pauper, the inebri- 
ate or the syphilitic. Free from 
taint all are good, each in his 
own degree. 


“A good citizen is one who 
can take care of himself and 
has something more for the 
common welfare. In such hands 
the republic is safe. 


“To the American Baby of to- 
day we look to put an end to in- 
ternational wars as the baby of 
the past has put an end to inter- 
tribal wars.” 





